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The tent you’ve been looking for... 

THE SIERRA DOME 

A true 4 season shelter with two vestibules - not only provides roomy protection from 
wild winter weather, but opens wide to let cooling summer breezes flow through. 

Uncommon value for... 


...an uncommonly 

Designed by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of West Germany, this unique tent 
is packed with features. 

Inner Tent has a genuine 'bath-tub' floor construction, lantern loops 
and handy storage pockets Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito net doors to ensure maximum flo thru ventilation and 
provide a welcome sanctuary from annoying insects The height of 
115 cm allows two to sit up in comfort. 

Polyester Flysheet extends 'down to earth' to seal out wind-driven 
rain and snow. The fly can be pitched first in wet weather or by itself 
to provide a lightweight (2 kg) single-skin shelter for up to 3 or 4 


practical design: 

people. Two closeable vents (one in each vestibule) minimise 
condensation when cooking or when the fly is completely closed. 
All seams are factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 
Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up with gear cluttering 
your sleeping area, store it all - packs and boots included. In one 
vestibule Use the other as a dry, roomy, well-ventilated cooking area, 
Alloy Poles are shock-corded for easy assembly. Strong and light, 
these poles fold down into 50 cm long sections that stow easily in 
any pack. 

Lightweight 3 kg (approx). 


Come in to any of the following Intertrek shops and see this most uncommon 
tent while stocks last. 

TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT Shop lO, 600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood 4075, Phone (07) 379 5549 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000, Phone (02) 264 3146 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE 3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122, Phone (02) 858 3833 
BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500, Phone (042) 29 6748 
JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CENTRE 47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609, Phone (062) 80 6519 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE 518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640, Phone (060) 21 5755 
THE WILDERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128, Phone (03) 898 3742 
OUTSPORTS 340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162, Phone (03) 523 5727 
OUTSPORTS 36 Young Street, Frankston 3199, Phone (03) 783 2079 
JOLLY SWAGMAN 107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000, Phone (002) 34 3999 
FUNDERS CAMPING 108 Gawler Race, Adelaide 5000, Phone (08) 223 1913 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 29 Jewell Parade, North Fremantle 6159, Phone (09) 335 2813 
BOGONG 55 Hardware Street, Melbourne 3000, Phone (03) 600 0599 


inter trek 


Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 


Mail Order Customers: 

Most Intertrek shops offer a prompt money-back 
30-day approval mail order service. Please phone 
the shop of your choice for more details. 
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Dome On The Range 


The North Face pioneered 
geodesic tent designs. 

Innovative shapes that deflect 
the elements and give you room 
to move. 

Impeccably constructed in the 
USA using the finest fabrics and 
materials. 

A range of domes and tunnels 
chosen by serious expeditions for 
over 15 years. 

See The North Face range 
at your Paddy Pallin store and 
experience the state of the arc. 




TADPOLE 

At 1.95kg one of the lightest free¬ 
standing tents ever devised. Winner 
of the Backpacker Magazine award 
for design excellence. The generous 
vestibule, full flysheet and flow-through 
ventilation make it ideal for bike 
touring, bushwalking and canoeing. 
(The fly can be pitched independently 
as an ultralight shelter.) 

TOTAL WEIGHT 1.95kg 
FLOOR DIMENSIONS: 2.18m x 1.27m 
AREA: 2.8m (3.4m with vestibule) 
PACKED SIZE: 15cm x 55cm 
SLEEPS: 2 


WESTWIND 

This stable, lightweight and roomy 
tunnel tent has become a mountain 
classic. The sleek architecture provides 
room where it's needed: a high centre 
point for sitting up and a weight-saving 
low pole for the foot area. 

The flysheet incorporates a vestibule 
and can be pitched on its own 
for lightweight trips. 

TOTAL WEIGHT 2.65kg 
FLOOR DIMENSIONS: 2.44m x 1.52m 
AREA: 3.0m (3.7m with vestibule) 
PACKED SIZE: 16cm x 55cm 
SLEEPS: 2 


VE25 

The original geodesic dome — 
often copied but never equalled. 
Strong, spacious and dependable, the 
VE25 is the choice of those who want 
the highest level of function and quality. 
Selected by more than 200 expeditions 
worldwide. 

TOTAL WEIGHT 4.25kg 
FLOOR DIMENSIONS: 2.64m x 2.13m 
AREA: 4.5m (5.4m with vestibule) 
PACKED SIZE: 20cm x 80cm 
SLEEPS: 2-3 
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The Development ‘Game’ 

Something for everyone? 



▲ EVERYONE IS PLAYING, OR NEARLY 
everyone, it seems, so it’s timely to identify a 
number of sub-games, one or more of which 
is popular with a wide range of organizations 
and individuals. I've identified four main types 
of development of our natural resources, 
starting with the most direct and progressing 
to the more subtle. 

The extraction industries. Mining, logging 
and alpine grazing are examples which spring 
readily to mind. Like tooth extraction, they tend 
to leave a gaping cavity which does little to 
enhance the appearance and is rarely 
satisfactorily filled. The product of a cargo-cult 
mentality (which has existed from earliest 
times) and, frequently, of old-fashioned greed, 
this particular sub-game considers the earth a 
natural store-house ripe for plundering, with 
scant regard for the consequences. The oldest 
form of development, until recently it was not 
considered necessary to try to justify 
extraction industries, so accepted had they 
been—we need food, clothing and shelter, 
don't we? Recent questioning by meddlesome 
‘greenies’ and others has resulted in deeper 
thinking about possible answers. Their stance 
has raised issues such as the distinction 
between wants and needs, the avoidance of 
waste in production and consumption, the 
investigation of possibly less costly and less 
damaging alternatives and a greater 
consideration of the sharing of resources. 

Tourism. A major ‘growth industry', tourism 
is enjoying unprecedented boom times the 
world over as a consequence of significant 
increases in (Western) incomes and leisure 
time and, to some extent, education and 
urbanization. While tourist developments 
range from vast accommodation and 
recreation complexes insensitively placed in 
the middle of areas of great natural beauty to 
the simplest guided bush strolls, there is a 
tendency towards the large-scale and lavish. 
Ironically, whilst tourism, particularly 
adventure tourism, is frequently promoted as 
an opportunity to 'get away from it all', the 
reality is often a different story. Modern urban 
comforts and distractions are seen as 
essential components of resort develop¬ 
ments. It is an unusual ‘wilderness lodge' 
which does not offer accommodation with all 
mod cons, including tennis courts, swimming 
pools and saunas. Even at the simpler end of 
the scale, the environment has to be 
urbanized and sanitized, the experience 
degraded, to cater for everyone, regardless of 
ability, fitness, commitment or inclination. 
Extravagantly graded and marked tracks 
intended for mass consumption are such an 
example. 

Management. A form of tourism or, more 
precisely, ‘government tourism', the 
management of National Parks and other 
public land is the ‘quiet achiever’ of the 


development game. If there was ever any 
question that land management authorities 
increasingly regard the public property under 
their control as being a resource to be 
‘developed’, promoted and marketed, rather 
than simply administered in the public interest, 
the ‘selling’ of the recently established 
Grampians National Park by Victoria’s 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
removes it. And, as with the Victorian Alps, this 
is the second time it has ‘sold’ the 
Grampians—the first, of course, was to the 
logging industry. A community-funded 
publicity machine including pamphlets, books, 
signs and opulent ‘visitor centres’ insists that 
the wonders of the Grampians are not to be 
missed. It’s all part of another game—the 
power and numbers game. 

Indirect development. In a sense, all who 
visit wild places are contributing to their 
‘development’—directly by their physical 
impact on the environment, and indirectly by 
increasing the knowledge and popularity of 
such places. This is even more applicable to 
those whose existence and/or employment is 
connected with wild places—including 
outdoor educators, clubs, equipment 
manufacturers and retailers, professional 
conservationists and publishers of wilderness 
literature, including Wild ...a list involving many 
people. All these activities have their place but 
like many things, the way in which their 
participants behave, and even the extent of 
such activities, can significantly affect the 
nature and the scope of their influence. 
Conservation organizations have often 
decided that there is more hope for the future 
of our remaining wild places if limited numbers 
of people are introduced to them, taught to 
appreciate and encouraged to care for them. 
This also should be—and, fortunately, in many 
cases is—the aim of other responsible, 
thoughtful and caring bodies whose existence 
depends on wilderness. This is not always the 
case, however, and there are, sadly, examples 
of organizations 'biting the hand that feeds 
them’ with avarice, power-hunger and 
short-sightedness instead holding sway. 

It may be helpful to recognize the 
development game and its various sub-games 
for what they are. This is not always easy, 
however, as their real nature is frequently 
disguised behind a smoke-screen of 
euphemism, lofty ideals, justification, 
rationalization and obscuration. In fact, this 
defensive activity is a game in itself, but that 
is another story... 

Rock ’n’ Indexing 

▲ AS WAS FORESHADOWED IN THE EDITORIAL 
of Wild no 31, Rock is now published twice a 
year. The first issue of the new-look Rock, 



Above, Chris on Mt Skene, Victorian Alps. 

Australia's climbing magazine, went on sale in 
May; the next will be available in November. 
Contributions for that issue, including news 
items and descriptions of new climbs, are 
welcome and should be submitted as soon as 
possible. Now in its tenth year of publication, 
past issues of Rock have become collectors’ 
items, and most have sold out. To help look 
after your set, we have produced special Rock 
binders. Made to the same standard as the 
popular Wild binders, each has a capacity to 
hold ten issues and is deep blue with pink 
writing—$14.95 each. 

Readers will be interested to learn that work 
on the next Wild index, for issues 19-26, is 
well advanced. Watch out for further 
information. ▲ 


Chris Baxter 
Managing Editor 
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ALPINE GUIDES 

MOUNT COOK • NEW ZEALAND 


PROFESSIONAL, QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED 




When your 
rucksack is an 
inescapable 
necessity it 
ought to be a 
good one. 

In the field, comfort and 
reliability are everything. 
It is a matter of 
experience linked with 
manufacturing 
commitment. Take a hard 
look beyond the smart 
finish. Wilderness 
Equipment delivers the 
comfort and durability 
you demand.. 

Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Frmantle, WA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 
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XC Ski School and 
Adventure Courses 

• Full programme for beginners to advanced 

• 1-, 2-, 3-hr lessons; V 2 -, 1-, 2-, 5-, 7-day adventures 

• Includes Mt Jagungal, Kiandra Crossing, Advanced 
Telemarking 


Extensive Hire 

(Demo hire the latest gear) 

“Try before you buy at no extra cost” 

• Skating: Kastle SXC and RXC skis, Alpina skating 
boots 

• Telemarking: Karhu XCD and Chouinard skis and 
Scarpa Non-tour and Tele-slalom boots 

XC Ski Shop 

• Enormous range of accessories, skis, stocks, boots, 
integral clothing, snow gear and camping 
equipment 
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★ SHOP & HIRE ★ 

Thredbo Turn-off Jindabyne IPO Box 72 
Ph (064) 56 2922 Jindabyne 

Fax (064) 56 2836 | NSW 2627 


KOSCIUSKO 

ADVENTURES 

r Send for a FREE colour brochure 1 

! Name. 

, Address.. 
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For Special Gear 

Mountain Equipment is 
Sydney's leading specialist outdoor 
sports shop, with twenty years of 
experience. 

Whether it's walking in the 
Blue Mountains 
or scaling the 
Himalayas, our staff 
have done it and 
can assist you with 
the right advice on 
the largest range of 
camping, trekking 
and climbing equipment in Sydney. 
As an independent retailer, 
Mountain Equipment 
stock all the major 
brands from 
Australia 
and 
overseas. 

For Special Places 

Whatever your needs, we have it - 
from sleeping bags through to 
thermal wear, parkas, stoves, 
cookware and footwear. 

Contact us now. With our range 
and experience we can make your 
next adventure truly special. 


please write to: MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 
291 SUSSEX ST. SYDNEY 2000. 

TEL: 102)264 3146 
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You want 
thermal 
underwear? 
You need 
Helly-Hansen 
UFA SUPER 


When you travel, walk, ski, climb, 
paddle, sail, dance, run, cycle, windsurf, 
work or sleep . . . start with UFA 
SUPER then decide what else you’ll 
need to wear. Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER 
works. Ask someone who wears it. 



090 066 008 026 000 036 061 



AVAILABLE FROM ALL GOOD OUTDOOR SHOPS 


Your next rain jacket 
could be your last! 



This is the rain jacket for bushwalkers, trekkers 
and cross country skiers who demand a high- 
performance garment which can guarantee 
weather protection. Made in Australia, the J&H 
Cats & Dogs weighs only 640 grams yet is robust 
enoughjor the most strenuous bush bashing. 
Featurine?''~*Fully-adjustable hood with 
wired visor and draw-string 
3-layer Taslan Gore-Tex in Mid 
Blue, Red or Forest Green 
Wide weather-flap covers 
‘bombproof zip 
External waist-cord 
Two large Gore-Tex cargo 
pockets 

Generous length in sleeves and 
body 

Ajays Special Price $225 

You Save $30 

__ ojays _ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

115 CANTERBURY RD HEATHMONT. PH: (03)7204647 
Your one-stop mountain shop. 


OUTBACK 
BILLY’S 



Specializing 

• Mountain Designs 

• Wild Country 

• Eureka 

• Fairydown 

• Peter Storm 

• Caribee 

• Cassin 

• Therm-A-Rest 

• Gore-Tex Wet Weather 
Clothing 

• Walking & Hiking Boots 

• Discount for Club 
Members 

Two Locations: 

Cnr Ferry Rd & Minnie St, 
Southport, Qld 
Phone (075) 328588 

59-61 Pacific Hwy, 

South Tweed Heads, Qld 
Phone (075) 541500 


• Karri mor 

• JanSport 

• Hallmark 
•J&H 

• Bushgear 

• MSR 

• Optimus 
•Trangia 



KAKADU 


AND THE KIMBERLEYS TOO 

Get off the beaten track and explore one of 
the last great wilderness areas in the world. 
See it in the Wet when the rivers and 
waterfalls are at their most spectacular. See 
it in the Dry when perfect weather greets you 
daily. Rugged escarpment, Aboriginal art 
sites, waterfalls galore, crystal clear pools just 
right for swimming, and more. 

ARE YOU REASONABLY FIT? 

If so, and if you have had some bushwalking 
experience, why not see a unique part of 
Australia that can be reached only on foot? 
Walks range from 2 days to 3 weeks and are 
all done at a leisurely, “tropical” pace. 
And, for those interested in a unique 
overseas experience, how about Alaska and 
the Yukon or South America? Write for the 
full 1989 programme. 

Willis’s Walkabouts 

12 Carrington St, Millner, NT 0810. 
Phone (089) 85 2134 

Prices are more than reasonable. 









































XCOUNTRY SKIERS 

We stock an extensive range of skis, bindings, boots & 

I poles tor light touring, backcountry and telemark skiing. 



All the best clothing available- 
GoreTex pants and jackets. Fibre 
pile and Polarplus jackets, down 
parkas, knickerbockers. Chlorotibre 
and polypropylene thermal 
underwear. 


Snow tents, backpacks, sleeping bags, 
stoves, maps, snow shovels, 
snow pegs, heel locators, hill 
climbers, gloves, sox, balaclavas, ' 
gaiters, compasses. 



~1 l~~l I H~H1 • 


>4lpsport 


1045- 1047 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE NSW 2114 Ph (02) 858 5844 



ABSEIL 1000 FEET! 

Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
the 400 metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
- Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
comprehensive one day abseiling course will prepare 
beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
Three Sisters and Kalang Falls. 


EXPLORE THE 
UNDERWORLD 

Deep beneath the surface of the 
ground, in solid limestone, lies a 
subterranean world of enchanting 
beauty. Mazes of narrow winding 
passageways twist and convolute 
through the bowels of the earth, 
revealing hidden grottoes, majestic 
caverns and wonderful rock 
sculptures. Our caving courses and 
trips will allow you to safely explore 
this mysterious underground realm. 
Enjoy the challenge of scrambling, 
crawling and squeezing through a 
strange and fascinating environment. 
Join us on an incredible under¬ 
ground adventure! 


All activities include: High quality specialist equipment 
The legendary BMCS lunch 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb under 
the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• All levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
personal log books. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 



PO Box 242, KATOOMBA 2780 
Telephone (047)821271 

Contact us for a free 16-page colour 
brochure and more information. 
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A CURE FOR THE 
COMMON COLD 



Reasons Why 
So Many People 
Are Wearing Everwarm 
Polypropylene Thermal Wear. 


• Outstanding thermal insulation power 

Keeping warm depends on trapping a layer of warm air 
against the skin and holding it there. Polypropylene fibre has 
the lowest thermal conductivity of any fibre and therefore the 
highest insulation power. 


• Tough and hard wearing 

Polypropylene has high resistance to all mechanical stresses 
such as abrasion, stretch, tear and tensile forces. 
Polypropylene possesses high colour fastness to water, 
perspiration, light and atmospheric weathering agents. 


• “Wickability” - The comfort factor 

Polypropylene has the ability to transfer moisture from the 
body to the outside layer where it is absorbed. 

Consequently at skin level the balance of humidity and heat is 
maintained and the material in contact with the skin remains 
dry and free of body odour. 

Forget that “clammy” feeling. 

• Bulk without weight 

Polypropylene fibre has the lowest density of any fibre 
- it actually floats! 

You will be surprised at the lightness of your Everwarm 
garments, giving ease of movement for the active person 
without sacrificing comfort. 

• Easy-care wash and dry 

Polypropylene has exceptional stain release properties to 
ensure completely easy-care garments. 

Because polypropylene is moisture repellent, garments made 
from it will dry more quickly than any other fibre. 

Wash your garment the night before - wear it the next day. 


• Sizes 

Kids 6-12 years. Adults XS-XXL. 

• Light weight and winter weight 


• Styles 

Short or Long sleeve Crew neck tops - light or winter weight 
Long Johns with or without fly - light or winter weight 
Polo neck tops with or without zip 
Socks, Gloves and Balaclavas 


• Colours 



Navy 

White 

Grey 


Pink 

Pink/Blue (Stripes) 
Red/Green (Stripes) 
Blue/Yellow (Stripes) 
Navy/White (Stripes) 


• Made in New Zealand 

• Meraklon Polypropylene Fibre 

Trade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS (02) 977 1343 
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Everest 

Again 



It’s fast becoming a habit — Macpac equipment 

and Australian climbers have again combined to conquer 

Everest. 

The Australian Bicentennial Everest Expedition chose 
Macpac rucksacks, Macpac tents and Wilderness 
clothing, to reach Earth’s highest point. 

And in case you think that these people just use anything 
that’s free, think again. Sure some brands gave away their 
product to buy a bit of publicity 

But this expedition was considered to be rather 
important. They put in a lot of thought before selecting 
Then they went to the expense of 


macpac 






ROCKCLIMBING 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe¬ 
ty record. 

REGULAR COURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and res¬ 
cue at the Grampians and Mt 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

By arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 
CONSULTANT 

Education and training program¬ 
mes in climbing, abseiling, rescue 
and associated activities. 

Write for a brochure: 


OUT SOON 


§outhG?West 

Tasmania 

A Natural History and Visitor’s Gu 
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KMWMountaincraft 

Torre 


.... quality and is® 
service ant more Tf 


titanjusddSrd£. 


o/l a oar3pedali$K 
need 5 ° • » dierts no 
compromising. 

(mail order or direct) 

10/600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood Qld 4075 Ph (07) 379 5549. AH (07) 271 1926 


WITH MORE 


ttDOWN 


ADD 


MORE 


DO 


TO YOUR SLEEPING BAG 


REPAIRS- ALTERATIONS 
TO OUTDOOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. Phone (03) 670 2586 


THE ‘SUNSHINE COAST’ SPECIALIST 


CALOUNDRA 

CAMPING 

CENTRE 


63 Bulcock Street, Caloundra, Qld 4551 
Tel: (071) 91 7177 Fax: (071) 91 7433 


BARRINGTON 

RIVER 

WHITE WATER ^ 


• CANOE & KAYAK HIRE 

• TRANSPORT TO & FROM RIVERS 
•RIVER TRIPS 

—fully-inclusive week-ends 

• BARRINGTON MOUNTAIN TREKS 
—fully-inclusive week-ends 

THE ONLY OPERATOR ON THE 
BANKS OF THE BARRINGTON 
RAY DEAN 

BARRINGTON RIVER CANOE HIRE 
BARRINGTON EAST ROAD 
BARRINGTON, NSW 2422 

(065)584316 




























Peak 1 Compact 
Lantern: sturdy 
and lightweight. 


Very easy to operate. Dependable, steady. 
Won’t flicker or blow out—even in a monsoon! 

■ Delivers 125 candlepower in circle of light 

■ Easy- Lite® system for simple, dependable control 

■ Linder 9.5" tall; fits into backpack pockets 

■ 28.3 oz pack weight 


ALICO 


Finally, the affordable, 

solid cross country ski 
boot. The Mountain Ski 

has a high-quality silicon- 
treated full-grain leather 
upper with a bellows 
tongue and a combination 
of D-ring and speed 
lacing, and a nylon mid- 
sole double-stitched to a 
17 millimetre thick 
Vibram Nordic Norm sole. 
A double reinforced heel- 
cup, wide last, inner sole 
and Cambrelle lining offer 
superior comfort. The 
Mountain Ski is made 
Italy and is available ir 
sizes 35-48. 


SAWPIT CREEK 

THE ALPINE 

ACCOMMODATION COMPLEX 
KOSCIUSKO NATIONAL PARK 
Only 15 mins from Jindabyne and Perisher 
Valley 

★ CHALETS 6-berth, fully self- 
contained, very comfortable and clean. 

★ CARAVAN PARK All sites with 
power and sewer, in bushland setting. 

★ CAMPING GROUND Tidy, 
natural setting. 

THE PERFECT HOLIDAY FOR THE 
SNOW ADVENTURER AND THE REAL 
NATURE LOVER 

SAWPIT CREEK—NATURALLY THE 
BEST 

BOOKINGS AND ENQUIRIES 

064 56 2224 

Kosciusko Road, Sawpit Creek 
Private Mail Bag via Cooma 2630 
New Managers—Paul and Gwen Nossiter 
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360 Lonsdale Street, MELBOURNE 6701177 
523 Whitehorse Road, MITCHAM 873 5061 
880 Nepean Highway, MOORABBIN 555 7811 
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83 Moore Street, LIVERPOOL 602 3755 
520 Hunter Street, NEWCASTLE (049) 29 3304 
38 Tompson Street, WAGGA (069) 21 2465 


89 Petrie Plaza, CANBERRA 57 2250 


132 Wickham Street, FORTITUDE VALLEY 252 4745 
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Woodchip Wars 

Battles on several fronts 



Forests Face the Chop. Backlash from trade 
unionists and loggers followed the scrapping 
of the $1 billion pulp mill planned for Wesley 
Vale, Tasmania, and reported in Wild no 32. 
The companies concerned announced their 
decision to abandon the project after the 
Federal Government set tough new 
environmental conditions for it in March. The 
Australian Council of Trade Unions was 
particularly scathing in its attacks on the 
(Labor) government after the decision. The 
Wilderness Society is quoted in the Press as 
saying that the strict environmental controls 
that led to the abandonment of the proposal 
were proof that the Federal Government had 
recognized a new environmental concern 
among Australians. 

Unionists claimed that the Wesley Vale 
decision had cast doubt over a proposal for a 
similar mill in East Gippsland, Victoria, a 
contention quickly denied by Victorian 
Premier, John Cain. The previous month, 
major reports in the Press told how 
conservationists had accused Mr Cain of 
hiding plans to set up a $1 billion pulp mill in 
the environmentally sensitive area. The East 
Gippsland Coalition claims that the 
government is trying to disguise the move by 
hiding it behind a three-year Value-Adding 
Utilization System (VAUS), which would 
introduce woodchipping to East Gippsland, 
initially utilizing timber left on the forest floor 
during logging because of its unsuitability for 
that purpose. 

A report in the Press at the same time 
indicated that only 70% of Australia's paper 
requirements are met by the eleven pulp 
manufacturing mills and seven pulp 
processing mills operating in Australia to 
produce 2.5 million tonnes of paper a year, a 
deficit seen as having serious balance of 
payments ramifications. This is reportedly a 
situation which the Forestry and Forest 
Products Industry Council intends to rectify 
through a $11.34 billion investment 
programme over the next 40 years. The 
proposal includes the establishment of three 
new hardwood pulp mills and seven new 
softwood pulp and paper mills. To supply 
sufficient wood for these mills, the council 
estimated that a softwood and hardwood 
plantation programme covering 600,000 
hectares and costing $2 billion would be 
required. At present, more than two-thirds of 
Australian forests and plantations are 
State-owned. The forestry and forest products 
industry is our second-largest (after food prod¬ 
uction), with a yearly turnover of $7.7 billion 
and the provision of more than 100,000 jobs. 

Recently, attention has shifted to the forests 
of south-eastern New South Wales following 
the Federal Government’s announcement in 
December that it would extend, by another 15 
years, the licence of woodchipping company 
Harris-Daishowa. Conservationists have 



Above, stream-bed logging, Wonnangatta-Moroka 
National Park, Victoria. Jamie Pittock 

spoken with one voice in denouncing the 
move as cause for serious concern about the 
future of National Estate forests in the area. 
They consider that the decision opens the way 
for the destruction of the remaining forests of 
the region, forests containing sections of high 
conservation value and rare flora and fauna, 
such as powerful owls and sooty owls, which 
the World Wildlife Fund Australia says could 
be threatened by an increase in woodchipping 
around Eden. According to both the NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife Service and the 
Australian Heritage Commission, existing 
parks in south-east NSW are inadequate for 
the protection of the region’s plant and animal 
life. 

In subsequent negotiations between the 
two governments involved in deciding the 
terms of the Harris-Daishowa woodchip export 
licence, the NSW Government has 
announced that it intends to defy the Federal 
Government and allow logging in National 
Estate forests, even if the Federal 
Government prevents woodchipping. This 
announcement came just days before a 
decision by the Australian Heritage 


Commission, in mid-April, to include two 
forests in the region on its permanent register, 
a decision hailed by conservationists as a 
significant victory. The two areas, the 
Coolangubra and the Tantawangalo Creek 
catchment, have been at the centre of recent 
anti-logging protests. (In mid-April, 43 
bushwalkers were arrested for entering a 
prohibited forestry area in this region.) It was 
also reported in the Press in April that the 
South East Forest Alliance, a group of 
conservationists fighting to save the region, 
has threatened to institute criminal 
proceedings against Harris-Daishowa for 
alleged breaches of its 1989 export licence. 

NSW conservationists are also fighting on 
another front in their attempts to have 3,000 
hectares of forest saved from plans for 
imminent logging, by pressing the NSW 
Government to have the area declared a 
Nature Reserve. The Tamworth Branch of the 
National Parks Association of NSW is calling 
for the establishment of the Ben Halls Gap 
Nature Reserve at the junction of the Great 
Dividing Range, Liverpool Range and Mt 
Royal Range. Readers are urged to write, 
supporting the proposal, to the Minister for the 
Environment, Tim Moore, Parliament House, 
Sydney, NSW 2000. 
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SKIN CARE 
AT 6,800 METRES 



& 



NON-TACK 


waterproof finish 


LIQUID NIKWAX ► “ ? 
Waterproofing Conditioner, 
cleaner and softener for leather. 
Maintains suppleness and 
strength of leathers exposed to 
both wet and dry conditions. 
Ideal for breaking in new boots. 


LIOU' 


NIKWAX 


^ JH b ntmVTHA 

Mj^EHPHOOflNTi'WJjC-U ■ 4 

,ior leather boots which ate' subfected tp 
yery wtftonditions. A non-softening ’ « 
' .'fermulation that cures to a ffex and_ • 
abrasion resistant coating, to ensure 
maximum waterproof per^pnartc#ffa!?> 
climbing', v^alkin^- motQicycIdjnd ' ^.. v 
farm boots'^ 


■T* ► EXPEDITION: British Ama Dablam 1988, Nepalese Himalaya - Lightweight Alpine-style attefhfrt-* ' 
^ oni^outh ridge Ama Dablam 22,494 feet/6,800m. 

► TEAM: Ppter Hill, Geoff Hewitt, Chris Bradshaw, Gareth Walker, Ravelle Hill. 

WATERPROOFING: The Nikwax range for leather boots, tents, clothing and sleeping bags. 

/•I* COMMENT: "These products proved to be, as ever, the best on the market. 

,i-All bpots used on the approach march were treated with NIKWAX, and 
e ;kr>dven with weather ranging from hot and sunny to a raging blizzard on the 
- Lamjuna pass, our feet sufferpdjnot^ at a//.^ \ 

A great, tried, trusted andxespected formuia* Don't change it, my boots 
•' would never forgive you"-'' v ' K V' P E HillTRGS -f 


SEND S.A.E. for a Nikwax Information I 


NIKWAX 


L£AD BY INNOVATION 


Photo by Peter Hill 






Blue Mountains Wild Information 

Rockclimbing and Canyoning 

Important seminar indicates possible future management trends 


Management Talk. On 16 April, the Blue 
Mountains district of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service of New South Wales held a 
seminar on the management of rockclimbing 
and canyoning in the National Parks of the 
Blue Mountains. The seminar attracted wide 
interest and over 80 participants. They 
included rockclimbers and canyoners (both 
individuals and representatives from clubs), 
conservation bodies, police search and 
rescue squad members, ambulance officers, 
bushwalking search and rescue group 
members, commercial operators and NPWS 
personnel. The seminar was organized by 
NPWS Ranger, Ian Brown, a well-known 
bushwalker, climber and photographer (see 
review in Wild no 32 of Poetry of the 
Mountains). 

Brown introduced the seminar by stating 
that although climbing and canyoning are 
generally welcome in National Parks, the 
NPWS has to consider safety and 
conservation issues. He said that most 
popular Blue Mountains canyons are in 
National Parks, but not all popular 
rockclimbing areas. Matters of particular 
concern to the NPWS include climbing on the 
Three Sisters, crowding in Claustral Canyon, 
and safety problems in the Grand Canyon and 
Glenbrook Gorge caused by falling rocks. 
Brown also commented on the use of bolts on 
climbs and marking of starts of climbs. Issues 
that affected other parks were mentioned and 
included the introduction of a permit system 
for climbers in the Warrumbungles. Although 
this was seen to impinge on climbers' 
freedom, he claimed it had generally been 
accepted. Brown voiced concern that the 
breeding of peregrine falcons might be 
disturbed by climbers. The close proximity of 
look-outs to climbers at North Head worries 
the NPWS Brown said, as does the large 
number of lichens being wire-brushed at 
Evans Crown, an area which also has 
Aboriginal significance. Finally, Brown 
referred to the curtailing of climbing at Balls 
Pyramid due to the large number of nesting 
sea-birds. 

Representatives from some of the groups in 
attendance outlined their own particular 
concerns. David Noble spoke about 
canyoning, saying that levels of usage had 
increased over recent years and this had led 
to safety problems rather than conservation 
problems. As canyons are being regularly 
‘flushed out' by flash floods, most damage to 
the parks from canyoners has occurred on 
tracks to and from the most popular areas, 
Noble claimed. He added, however, that a 
continuing concern is the placement of 
unnecessary bolts and illegal exit signs in 
canyons. He said that it is desirable that 
groups visiting canyons be able to effect a 
self-rescue in the event of getting into 
unexpected difficulties. People in each party 

Right, traffic jam, Wollangambe Canyon. David Noble 
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650 LOFT SLEEPING BAGS 



The Price You Pay! 

The price of a good-quality empty shell of similar 
design is approximately $200. The price above that 
represents the down. Why pay an additional $200 for 
700 gms of down in the 500-550 loft range, when for only 
$270, ie 17% more expensive, you can be lighter and as warm 
with 600 gms of 650 loft? 


Bushgear introduces its BLACK ICE sleeping bag featuring the ‘usual’—high 
thread-count silky taffeta, stretch baffles, YKK coil zip, double draught-tubes, 
down collar, sewn cross-block, cocoon hood, box foot, etcetera etcetera etcetera. 
UNIQUE BUSHGEAR FEATURES include: 

• 20-25% more panels for greater down control 

• Vertical baffles under the head and shoulders to reduce down 
shift in this vital area 

> Multi-compartmented box-foot for superior foot warmth 
• Two models—Standard and Expedition. The 
Expedition is slightly wider and has greater 
baffle height 

• Three fill-weight options in each 
model to produce the best bag 
for the serious enthusiast’s 
purpose 


• The Best Down. A 

650-loft, 95/5 Polish white 
goose-down. The highest 
fill-power used in any 
production bag we know of, any¬ 
where! With qualities of superior 
loft, heat retention and longevity, 
this down is consistently 15-30% better 
than some very well-known Australian 
and NZ brands. 


BUSHGEAR BLACK ICE... BEST DOWN, BEST DESIGN, BEST BAG, BEST VALUE 


Model Comparison 

Model 

Fill wt 

Temp* 

RRP 

Black Ice Reg 

450 gms 

- 8°C 

$399 

Black Ice Reg 

600 

-12 

468 

Black Ice Reg 

750 

-16 

538 

Black Ice Exp 

750 

-15 

575 

Black Ice Exp 

900 

-20 

645 

Black Ice Exp 

1,050 

-25 

699 

‘Temperature ratings are indicative only, and will vary 



from person to person. 



Loft % difference based on AS2479 
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should be able to navigate and rockclimb. The 
danger of flash floods is present in even the 
easiest canyons, such as Wollangambe 
Canyon. Noble considers that mostcanyoners 
would not favour a permit system and 
although commercial parties are acceptable in 
some canyons they should avoid those, such 
as Dumbano Canyon, which are flanked by 
delicate rock formations. He concluded that 
education is the best way to avoid problems in 
canyons. 

A representative of the Blue Mountains 
Environment Council said that the 
conservation movement generally favoured 
climbing and canyoning, but that climbing 
should be prevented in places such as on the 
Three Sisters, where there is a danger of rocks 
falling on people walking on nearby tracks. 

Russell Taylor, representing the Sydney 
Rockclimbing Club, spoke of the motivation of 
climbers and how regulations impinge on their 
liberty. If climbing was restricted, climbers 
would have to re-assess their views on 
extensions to parks. Generally, climbers are 
opposed to permit systems, Taylor claimed. 
He pointed out that while there had not been 
many problems regarding permits in the 
Warrumbungles, a permit system would be 
difficult to apply in the Blue Mountains, with 
their many possible access points to cliffs and 
the large number of interstate and overseas 
climbers visiting the area. Taylor said that 
safety should be a personal responsibility, and 
that while some bolts are needed, most 
climbers object to over-bolting and the 
chipping of holds. He agreed that the 
‘gardening’ of climbs may need to be 
re-assessed. Taylor said that the Three Sisters 
have important historic climbs and climbers 
would not favour a total ban. He also said that 
a shortage of camping areas is seen as a 
problem by climbers. Taylor concluded by 
saying that the cost of climbing rescues is not 
a large part of the total rescue bill and climbers 
would not favour a rescue levy without some 
input as to how rescues are conducted. 

A representative from a commercial 
operator, Gail Baker, pointed out that 
commercial trips need to be financially viable 
and provide a high standard of safety. She 
suggested that unsafe operators might be 
denied access to some areas. 

Gary Thorton of the Katoomba Police 
Rescue Squad outlined the statutory role of 
police in searches and rescues. In 1988, they 
attended 56 incidents in the bush and 39 on 
cliffs, many of which involved people with 
medical conditions, the inexperienced and the 
poorly-equipped. One alarming incident 
concerned bolts on Mt Banks that were so 
poorly placed they could be removed by hand. 
Thorton said that commercial operators 
generally have an excellent safety record, 
although some groups are poorly led. 

Terry McDermott, representing a special 
ambulance team, spoke of a group of 32 
children and one (ir)responsible adult he came 
across in Wollangambe Canyon. The group 
was poorly equipped and had failed to realize 
the risks involved. 

Keith Maxwell, of the Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs' search and rescue 
section, pointed out that a party requires 
suitable fitness, experience, leadership and 
equipment. In canyons, he said, big parties 


should be prohibited, every person should 
have personal abseiling gear, and a new sling 
should be used for each belay. Maxwell said 
that people should not need to be ‘mothered’ 
to canyons on marked routes. 

After Maxwell spoke, participants broke in 
to workshops which recommended that: 
Canyoning 

• Bolt use be minimized, and avoided in 
wilderness areas. Natural anchors be 
encouraged where possible. 

• No exit signs be placed in canyons. 



Above, exit sign (since removed), Wollangambe 
Canyon. David Noble. Right, coming up for air, Kalang 
Falls. Ricardo Thompson 

• Camping in canyons be discouraged 
because of the danger of flash floods. 

• Minimum impact canyoning be encouraged. 

• Standards be set for the leaders of 
commercial groups and groups such as school 
and Scout parties. No training in abseiling take 
place in a canyon. 

• A log-book be kept at Claustral Canyon in an 
effort to self-regulate crowding. 

• Each individual in a party have their own 
abseiling and prusiking equipment and know 
how to use it. 

• The use of helmets be encouraged where 
there is a danger of falling objects (such as in 
the Grand Canyon). 

• Leaflets on safety and equipment be 
distributed through specialist shops and 
NPWS offices. 

• Permits not be adopted due to administrative 
and policing problems. 

• Track notes may need to be restricted to 
prevent crowding. 

• Small groups be encouraged. 

• Intentions always be left with a responsible 
person. 

• Canyoners be encouraged to let other 
groups know they are doing something wrong. 

• No tracks be constructed to low-use 
canyons. 



Rockclimbing 

• Campsites be provided in certain areas. 

• Site-specific management be adopted. 

• Climbers be made aware of environmental 
matters. 

• Bolts are necessary for some climbs, but the 
NPWS to set guidelines on their use. 



• Fixed abseil-points be regarded as having a 
possible positive environmental impact—they 
prevent damage to trees. 

• Commercial operators, but not other 
climbers, be accredited. 

• A task force be set up to consider 
management of climbing (and canyoning). 
The NPWS appoint a rockclimbing liaison 
officer whom climbers could contact. 

• A safety and opportunity pamphlet be 
prepared for distribution. 

• A data base of climbing numbers and 
accidents be kept. 

• Climbers be encouraged to develop a code 
of ethics. 

Whilst only a dialogue session’, and only 
applicable to rockclimbing and canyoning in 
the National Parks of the Blue Mountains, the 
seminar was important in indicating possible 
future 'management' trends affecting all 
rucksack sports on public land anywhere in 
Australia. 

David Noble 
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Chatswood Hornsby SYDNEY (City) 

66 Archer Street 18 Hunter Street 493 Kent Street 

Around corner from Victoria Ave Corner of Florence Street Opposite the Town Hall Arcade 

Phone (02) 412 3372 Phone (02) 476 5566 Phone (02) 261 3435 

Agents for the Youth Hostels Association of New South Wales. 


Taymar 

Jacket 

Pure white duck-down fill. Cotton 
outer fabric woven for long life and 
fashionable protection, repels water, 
and breathes. Designed and made in 
Australia. Down-filled hood, storage 
pocket for zip-off sleeves, zip closure 
protected by studded storm flap, 


Canyon 

Sleeping 

Bag 

Genuine four-season rectangular 
sleeping bag with a massive 920 
grams of 550 loft down. Versatile, 
compact and only two 


Sleeping 

Mat 

• Lightweight, durable, comfortable 

• Weatherproof and water resistant 

• Insulates and protects sleeping bag 

• Complete with straps for easy rolling 

• Size 180 x 50 x 0.8 cm 

$10.95 

















National Parks 

Poll shows Australians reject ‘development’ 


State of the Nation. The Australian 
Conservation Foundation reports that, 
according to a recent national opinion poll, an 
overwhelming majority of Australians strongly 
oppose the commercial exploitation of 
National Parks. The greatest area of 
opposition is to mining and petroleum activity 
(opposed by 85%). Sheep and cattle grazing 
in National Parks was rejected by 75%, while 
72% opposed timber production as 
inappropriate activity in National Parks. 

The Federal Government recently 
announced steps aimed at addressing two 
major issues of concern to the environment: 
depletion of the ozone layer and soil 
degradation. The government has announced 
its support for an international environmental 
pact to guard against potentially dangerous 
shifts in the earth’s climate and atmosphere. 
Such an agreement is likely to have significant 
repercussions for Australian trade and the 
development of our resources, as partici¬ 
pating countries could be expected to reduce 
production of fossil fuels. 

At the same time, the ACF has announced 
the launch of its Greenhouse Campaign 1989 
to combat what it describes as ‘the decade’s 
great challenge’. The ACF has announced that 
it will lobby for government action on the 
greenhouse effect, demanding a national 
strategy to address the issue. It is calling for 
donations to assist in this work: ACF, 8 Gipps 
Street, Collingwood, Vic 3066. 

On another environmental front, the Federal 
Government announced a ‘decade of soil 
conservation’, beginning in 1991. The 
government is to commence a campaign to 
educate the public as to the need for action on 
soil erosion, acidity and salinity. The 
government programme will involve the 
adoption of parts of a joint submission from 
unlikely bedfellows, the ACF and the National 
Farmers Federation. 

A Job for Batman? The fight to save 
Queensland’s famous Mt Etna caves and their 
ghost bat (see reports in Wild nos 28 and 29) 
has escalated with arrests and heavy fining of 
conservationists, public meetings with the 
cement company concerned, blockades, 
lobbying of shareholders of the company, and 
blasting and cementing-over of Speaking 
Tube Cave by the company. Conservationists 
consider that their sole remaining avenue to 
prevent destruction of the caves is an appeal 
to the Full Bench of the Supreme Court, likely, 
they claim, to cost $20,000. Send donations 
to: Mt Etna Committee, PO Box 538, 
Rockhampton, Qld 4700. 

Rockin’ Their Socks Off. Wilds sister- 
publication, Rock, Australia's climbing 
magazine, was selected for high 
commendation from over 1,500 entries at the 
1989 National Print Awards for the printing 
quality of the 1988 issue. To mark ten years of 
publication Rock, formerly an annual, is now 
published twice a year. The January-June 
1989 issue went on sale in May; the 
July-December issue goes on sale in 
November. 


NSW Park News. In late January it was 
announced that the NSW Government had 
purchased a 30,000 hectare property, which 
will almost double the size of the Oxley Wild 
Rivers National Park, near Armidale. The 
following month, the Minister for the 
Environment, Tim Moore, tabled in parliament 
over 80,000 hectares of additions to NSW 
parks, including the 70,000 hectare 
Nombinnie Nature Resen/e. In April, Mr Moore 
announced the addition of 200 hectares of rain 
forest, ‘containing some of the world’s rarest 
trees' and almost the entire known population 
of the red-fruited ebony, to the Limpinwood 
Nature Reserve near Murwillumbah. These 
additions follow the transfer of Lord Flowe 
Island to the National Parks system. 

At the end of February, the government 
announced ‘a major programme of bushfire 
fuel reduction for sections of Blue Mountains 
National Park adjoining the Blue Mountains 
villages'. It also announced a similar 
programme for sections of Wollemi National 
Park and Kanangra-Boyd National Park. 

In Kosciusko National Park, 260 hectares 
were burnt in March at Findlays Ridge, east of 
Khancoban. 

The NSW National Parks and Wildlife 
Service has announced the development of a 
‘Volunteers in Parks’ programme for 
Ku-ring-gai Chase National Park. Volunteers 
are to take part in a pilot programme to provide 
educational activities for park visitors. 

Kimberley Action. One of the successes of 
the Wilderness Society in NSW has been the 
spawning of special-interest groups that lobby 
for the conservation of important wilderness 
areas. One such group is the Friends of the 
Kimberley. The Kimberley is undoubtedly one 
of Australia’s premier wilderness areas and 
deserves National Park status. The Friends of 
the Kimberley have built a wide body of 
experience brought back after a series of long 
walks in the region and have presented 
excellent slide shows of the area. This group 
is planning stalls, slide shows, letter-writing 
events and public meetings. They are also 
happy to give advice to people contemplating 
visiting and bushwalking in the Kimberleys. 
They meet at 7 pm at the Wilderness Society, 
first floor, 53 Liverpool Street, Sydney on the 
first and third Thursday of every month. 

DN 

Blubber. The NSW Government has an¬ 
nounced amendments to the National Parks 
and Wildlife Act providing for heavy fines 
and/or jail sentences for people convicted of 
interfering with whales, particularly those in 
shallow water. 

Greenline. The Wilderness Society has 
commenced a 24-hour Greenline recorded 
telephone information service in Sydney, 
giving details of ‘the latest wilderness news, 
events and activities’—(02) 552 0947. The 
society’s Sydney shop has moved to 92 
Liverpool Street, and a new shop has been 
opened at 25 Bronte Road, Bondi Junction, 
NSW 2022. 



Social Climbers. In an attempt to raise 
$200,000 for the National Heart Foundation, 
a group of climbers of this name plans to 
establish a world record, recognized by the 
Guinness Book of Records, for the highest 



Above, Social Climbers, including Wild Contributing 
Editor for mountaineering, Tim Macartney-Snape 
(right), enjoying 'a necessarily light lunch' over 
Sydney. Jonathan Chester 

black-tie luncheon party on earth. Huascaran 
(6,890 metres), in the Peruvian Andes, the 
second-highest mountain in the world outside 
the Himalayas, is to be the location. 

As a precursor to the event, which will 
hopefully include three women, the Social 
Climbers staged ‘a necessarily light lunch' 
suspended 80 metres over the sea at 
Sydney's North Head in March. 

Rescues. With a long period of wet weather 
in NSW early in the year (the Sydney area 
experienced at least 17 wet week-ends in a 
row), it is not surprising that there have been 
many searches and rescues. One group 
became lost a short distance down the Grose 
River from Blue Gum Forest. They wrote ‘help’ 
in the sand, then waited several days to be 
rescued. They would have got out earlier had 
they been able to interpret their map, realize 
where they were and walk the short distance 
out to the tracks that lead to Leura or 
Blackheath. 

There were two major rescues from yet 
another wet Easter. A group of members of the 
Catholic Bushwalking Club was ascending the 
steep Catt Head in the Blue Breaks area. One 
member pulled a bit of the pass down on 
himself, sustaining a broken hand and 
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EMC's on top for winter 1989 

Great new products and specials... 


OAKLEY Eyeshades 

The complete performance eyewear system. 
Interchangeable lenses (including tints and 
vented), guaranteed unbreakable, adjustable 
arms, great colours etc etc! See the complete 
range of Oakley eyewear at EMC now. 


HOT CHILLIES! 

Sensational new Lycra-blend pants, shorts 
and tops. Outrageous colours and a comfy 
cut, designed for active bodies. 


SKIS, SKIS, SKIS 

From skating to Telemarking, EMC is 
Melbourne’s most comprehensive. Our 
incredible range is backed by the most 
professional sales staff and our 1989 
‘indispensable’ buyers guide. Whatever 
skiing, we have it! 


J&H Winterlite 

The ultimate winter sleeping bag! 

• 900 grams of top-grade down 

• generous-sized mummy design 

• down collar for extra warmth 
Free silk inner sheet ‘dropped-in’ 
with every bag. 

RRP for bag and inner $535. 

EMC price for both 

$479 

m M save $i 


J&H CATS AND DOGS 
Gore-Tex jacket 

Everything you need in a jacket! 

• Draw-cord waist 


PETER STORM 
thermal underwear 

• Super-light and compact 

• Warm even when wet, fast drying 

Chlorofibre pants 

RRP $52.50. EMC price $ 44.50 

Chlorofibre top 

RRP $43.50. EMC price $ 36.50 


• The best hood on the market 

• Factory seam-sealed 

• Two big cargo pockets and chest 
RRP $225. EMC price 


JANSPORT 
‘Cimadibasso’ 


day pack 

• Great narrow profile for ski 
touring 

• Fluoro colours and sturdy 
construction 

RRP $80. EMC price 


>69 


Eastern 

Mountain 

Centre 


401 Riversdale Road, 
Camberwell Junction, 
Vic 3123. 

Ph (03) 882 7229 
Free Mail Order 
Australia-wide 
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Victorian Alps 

Bogong draft management plan released 



Above, Peter Treseder during his extraordinary 
Macleay River marathon, New South Wales. Treseder 
collection 

concussion. Although other party members 
went for help quickly, due to the remote 
location the injured walker was rescued 36 
hours later, by helicopter. The lesson to be 
learned from an accident such as this is that 
with the ground sodden by continual rain, even 
large boulders can loosen and be a danger to 
walkers on steep terrain. 

The second Easter rescue concerned a 
group of young people from Canberra walking 
in the Budawang Ranges. With flooded creeks 
and one member suffering from a sprained 
ankle, they sensibly waited in a dry cave for 
the weather to improve. Unfortunately, it only 
worsened and they became overdue. The 
weather ruled out the use of helicopters but 
they were soon located in Pigeon House 
Gorge by a search party from the Sutherland 
Bushwalking Club. 

DN 

A Wild Barbecue. A small group of university 
lecturers and members of Sydney University 
Bushwalkers decided that the bottom of 
Claustral Canyon is a good place to hold a 
summer barbie. During peak 'canyon season’ 
they set up their equipment at the 
Claustral-Raynon junction and enjoyed 
several dozen ‘snags' washed down by ale 
and wine. Some of the hordes of canyoners 
visiting Claustral complained that after picking 
up the wafting smell of the cooking sausages, 
they were not offered any. 

DN 

That Man Again. In February, tiger walker, 
Peter Treseder ran from Armidale, NSW, by 
way of Gara Gorge and Macleay River to the 
junction of Georges Creek and the Macleay 
—114 kilometres in 13 hours 55 minutes. He 
next paddled a kayak down the Macleay to the 
Pacific Highway at Kempsey—150 kilometres 


in 16 hours 50 minutes (the first continuous 
descent of the whole river). Treseder then 
completed this extraordinary continuous effort 
by pedalling a bicycle to the eastern extremity 
of the breakwater where the Macleay enters 
the sea at South-west Rocks—45 kilometres 
in 1 hour 10 minutes. 

Not content with that rather anaemic 
32-hour non-stop effort, the following month 
Treseder was at it again. This time he 
completed the first run of the 140 kilometre 
Bicentennial Katoomba-Mittagong Track in 
14 hours 4 minutes. 

Feathers Fly. The Victorian and NSW 
Governments are under increasing pressure 
to outlaw annual duck-shooting 'bloodfests' 
following findings, after this year’s 'season', 
that quantities of lead could have polluted 
Victoria’s wetlands. It has been estimated, for 
example, that on opening day of the 1987 
season, alone, they were contaminated with 
86.4 tonnes of lead. It has also been revealed 
that many birds subsequently die from lead 
poisoning by swallowing pellets—one dead 
swan was found by government officers to 
have over 200 pellets in its gizzard. 
Opponents also point to the number of birds 
of protected species shot—the Coalition 
Against Duck Shooting claims that over 5,000 
have been retrieved in Victoria since 1981, a 
fraction of such birds shot. CADS also claims 
that up to 30% of native water-birds are 
wounded and crippled each season. 

Alpine Woes. The plight of the Victorian Alps 
(see report in Wild no 32 and Doug Humann's 
article in this issue) continues to receive heavy 
media coverage. The proposed management 
plan for the Bogong section of Victorian Alps 
(due in February) was released in March by 
the Department of Conservation, Forests & 
Lands—see detailed review on page 75—and 
submissions officially closed in May. (Not the 
first time that a draft management plan of great 



interest to Wild readers has been released by 
the department at such a time as to possibly 
preclude submissions after its conclusions 
have been reported in Wild.) 

Following the report in Wild no 32 of plans 
to 'develop' Mt Stirling as a downhill ski resort, 
it has been reported in the Press that there are 
also plans to provide 3,000 new beds at Mt 
Buller. 

There will be a realignment of the roads to 
Mt Hotham and Falls Creek to make way for 
more car-parking. 

At Mt Hotham, there are plans to extend the 
ski runs to the area east of Swindlers Creek 
as well as Marys Slide and the Orchard. There 
will be several more ski lifts, and provision for 
up to 3,000 further beds. 

Falls Creek will have new lifts, and the ski 
runs will extend to Mt McKay. There will be 
4,000 new beds. 

It is a matter of concern to conservationists 
that Victoria’s ski resorts are administered by 
the Alpine Resorts Commission, which is not 
responsible to the government department 
concerned with conservation, even though it 
makes decisions which greatly affect the 
character of the Victorian Alps. 

Brian Walters 

Bull Dust. As a last-ditch effort to prevent the 
eviction of cattle from the Victorian Alps, in 
February, cattlemen organized a rally 
attended by 1,000 people at Watchbed Creek 
on the Bogong High Plains. Melbourne 
newspaper, the Age, wrote that 'The 
made-for-television protest by the Mountain 
Cattlemen's Association of Victoria on the 
Bogong High Plains was stage-managed as 
relentlessly as a scene from The Man From 
Snowy Rivet’. The article went on to report 
how the ‘slick production’ was organized by 
Geoff Burrowes, a cattle farmer and producer 
of the Snowy River films. (For further 
information on the matter, see Doug 
Humann's article in this issue.) 

A Plain in the Neck. Recent promotional 
material released by the company responsible 
for the development of Dinner Plain (‘the only 
freehold ski village above the snow line in the 
Australian Alps') tells how current construction 
activity will take the 'village' to 140 buildings 
this winter, ‘which is almost one-third of the 
way towards the eventual 2,000 bed capacity 
when the village is completed in 1995’. 

A Monumental Achievement? Following the 
report in Wild no 31 (page 21) of the 
construction of an apparently unauthorized 
monument by members of a four-wheel-drive 
club in the Grant Historical Area, the 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
informs us that the memorial has now been 
removed. 

Centre of the Universe? Victoria's Outdoor 
Recreation Centre is running a series of 
advanced first-aid courses for ‘outdoor’ 
people and has also recently produced a 
listing of outdoor recreational events. Phone 
(03) 457 5432. 
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Now published TWICE a year, 
Rock, Australia’s world-class 
climbing magazine, is packed 
with information on who’s up 
what, the latest gear and new 
books. Join us as we celebrate 
ten years in the lead. 

Printed in superb colour 
throughout, Rock is on sale in 
May and November. Use the 
order form in this issue to get 
your copies—still only $5.95 
each—or pick ’em up at your 
local climbing shop. 


Climbing Posters 

Printed in superb full-colour and measuring 410 mm x 297 mm, these are 
$4.50 each or $7.95 LAMINATED. 

Masada, Mt Arapiles (centre spread Wild no 32) 

Common Knowledge, Mt Arapiles (centre spread Rock Jan-Jun 1989) 
Gasherbrum IV, mountaineering (centre spread Wild no 22) 

Rock Binders 

Protect your copies of Rock. Each binder holds ten copies. Deep blue with 
bright pink writing. $14.95 each 



PICK of the FLEECE 


TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT, BRISBANE, OLD; 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT, SYDNEY, NSW; 
EASTWOOD CAMPING, EASTWOOD, NSW; 
BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT, WOLLONGONG, NSW; 
JURKIEWICZ CAMPING, FYSHWICK, ACT; 
WILDERNESS SPORTS, JINDABYNE, NSW; 

THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE, ALBURY, NSW; 


The Intertrek MAIN RANGE 
Polarplus JACKET 

for superb COMFORT WARMTH 
RUGGEDNESS STYLE COLOURS VALUE 
Colours: Red/Grey, Royal/Navy, Peacock/Black 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL 
Now available from your ^k 

nearest Intertrek store 9 































Rock Jocks 


Geoff Weigand in grading breakthrough 


Cathedral Desecration. The Cathedral 
Range in Victoria’s near north-east has long 
been a bushwalking and rockclimbing venue. 
The site of the first rockclimbing in Victoria, it 
is one of the most popular rockclimbing 
instruction areas in the State, and has what is 
probably the best bushwalk within day-trip 
distance of Melbourne. However, the famed 
tranquillity of this beautiful area is threatened 
by the rezoning plan of a local shire to allow 
more than double the density of houses built 
on rural land adjoining the State Park. The 
shire has been attacked over the proposal by 
the National Trust and the Land Conservation 
Council. Planning experts see the issue as a 
test case for other State and National Park 
areas near Melbourne. 

Safety in Numbers? Still reeling from the 
effects of publicity surrounding the financial 
woes of the Victorian Economic Development 
Corporation, the economically beleaguered 
Victorian Government had to endure the 
effects of the breaking, in March, of a scandal 
involving the Victorian division of the National 
Safety Council and the sudden disappearance 
of its Executive Director, John Friedrich. 
Millions of dollars, including many borrowed 
from Victoria’s State Bank, appear to be 
missing. The division has ceased operation, 
causing concern in some quarters that the 
safety functions it performed, including bush 
rescue, may not have been left adequately 
covered. 

The Gary Higgins 

Grabbing the Grampians. Following our 
report on a massive development planned for 
Halls Gap, the Wimmera Mail-Times has 
reported that an application has been made 
for a planning permit for another, $25 million, 
resort development, this time in the Wartook 
area of the Grampians below the Asses Ears 
and the Mt Difficult Range. The proposal 
includes two hotels with a total of 170 rooms 
and suites, at least 60 condominiums and 
apartments, a conference centre, a ‘country 
club’, shops and ‘accommodation for 
executive staff’. A spokesman for Arapiles 
Shire Council, which is considering the 
application, was quoted as saying that 'If this 
project goes ahead, it will be an interstate and 
international tourist attraction of the highest 
standard and will boost employment 
prospects in the district’. 

A recent Press story on mineral sands 
exploration in western Victoria close to the 
Grampians and Mt Arapiles (see page 21 of 
Wild no 31) suggests that costs of the 
proposed development could now almost 
double to $300 million. It has been estimated 
that the mining company concerned may earn 
$100 million a year from the project before tax. 
The item indicated that the scheme might 
have a 50-year life. Preliminary work on the 
deposit began in 1988, but mining is not 
expected to begin until 1993. 

Black Elephant? Late in March, the 
Melbourne Sun newspaper reported that the 
Victorian Minister for Tourism, Steve Crabb, 


proposed to rename prominent features of the 
Grampians with traditional Aboriginal names. 
Halls Gap business people and locals angrily 
revolted against the proposal, branding it as a 
political point-scoring exercise for Aborigines. 
Crabb also suggested that the famed 
Elephants Hide should be renamed because 
‘there has never been an elephant in the area'. 

If the proposal is successful, the Grampians 
would become known as ‘Guriward’, Halls 
Gap as Budja Budja and many other 
landmarks, such as the Asses Ears and 
Hollow Mountain, would be given similar 
treatment, resulting in possible confusion and 
thousands of dollars being spent on updating 
maps and tourist brochures. 

GH 

Beating Around the Brush. The Wilderness 
Society has expressed concern over legal, 
and illegal, cutting of broom bush from public 
land in the Big Desert and Sunset Country of 
the Victorian Mallee region for suburban 
fencing, an activity banned on public land in 
nearby South Australia. A report in the March 
issue of Victorian Wilderness News says that 
‘Over the past ten years the track network 
created by cutters has seriously reduced 
wilderness quality...The "industry"...(also) 
spreads weeds and threatens endemic Mallee 
fauna that prefers old stands of broom bush. 
The Mallee fowl, in particular, may be 
threatened’. 



Above, Geoff Weigand on White Wedding (grade 
32/33), Smith Rock, Oregon, USA—the first ascent of 
an American grade 5.14 by an Australian. Stephen 
Hamilton. Right, Weigand on the first ascent of You're 
Terminated (31), Mt Arapiles, Victoria. Mike Myers 

Rockclimbing News. Expatriate Australian 
climber currently living in the USA, Geoff 
Weigand (see photo on page 21 of Wild no 30), 
made some significant ascents during a visit 
to Australia last summer, highlights of which 
were second ascents in fast times of Lats in 


the Belfry (grade 31, downgraded to 30 by 
Weigand) at Mt Arapiles (see photo on page 
21 of Wild no 29) and Serpentine (31) at 
nearby Mt Stapylton (see cover of Rock 1988), 
and the first ascent of You're Terminated (31) 
near Lats in the Belfry. This activity was 



significant enough, but on his return to the 
USA, Weigand led White Wedding (5.14,32/3) 
at Smith Rock, Oregon, after ten days of 
intense effort. One of only three 5.14s in the 
USA, this was the first ascent of a climb of that 
grade by an Australian, and a significant 
breakthrough for Australian climbing, 
indicating that Weigand, 24, is now breathing 
down the necks of the world’s top 
rockclimbers. Full information and a profile of 
Weigand appear in the January-June 1989 
issue of Rock. 

Not to be written off, Malcolm Matheson 
responded with the first ascent of his 
desperately strenuous Contra Arms Pump 
(30), and Swiss climber, Martin Scheel, put up 
Milupa (30/31) and the awesomely steep 
David Or-Tiger (31/32), all at Mt Stapylton. 

An increasingly popular activity with 
climbers overseas, the mixing of climbing with 
descent by parapente, a type of parachute 
used from cliffs and mountain-tops, has come 
to Australia. Martin Scheel was first to take to 
the air at Mt Arapiles (with a parapente, that 
is!) and now local climbers have followed, 
launching themselves with alacrity from the 
dizzy heights of the crags. 
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OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 


INTER-ACTIVE 

CLOTHING- 

PROTECTION 

AND 

PERFORMANCE 


The Berghaus Inter-active system is adaptable. 

Wear one ot the advanced Gore-Tex outer jackets 
for proven protection against wind, rain and snow. 

Or slip into a soft, warm Polarplus inner jacket for 
superb cold-weather performance. 

Zip the two jackets together for unrivalled comfort 
whatever the weather. 

The unique Berghaus Inter-active system includes 
the following garments: 

QUATTRO IA—Stylish skiwear with versatility for year- 
round use. Twin chest- and hip-pockets, fold-away 
hood and draw-corded waist. 

TORNADO IA—Fully-featured shell with added 
length and storm hood. Also two 
hand-warmer pockets, map pocket 
and waist draw-cord. 

POLARPLUS JACKET IA—Luxurious 
warmth. High-collar styling with two 
zipped pockets. Can be zipped 
into any Inter-active shell. 

(Polarplus Sweater and Polarlite Sweater 
and Activity Pants also available.) 

Try on the Inter-active range at 
your nearest Berghaus stockist. 





C all in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus InterActive clothing, 
Scarpa footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; 

Cairns 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Katoomba, Jindabyne 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping 'n' Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Alpsport; West Ryde 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 
Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; 

Melbourne 

The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD 
UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 




Above, Swiss climber, Martin Scheel, making a 
slower-than-usual descent from Ml Arapiles, Victoria. 
Mike Myers 

The latest Australian to climb Mt Everest, 
Jon Muir (see his article in Wild no 31) has had 
to put off a planned visit to Mt McKinley's 
Cassin Ridge, Alaska, following a fall from a 
tree in his back garden which left him with a 
broken ankle. Shortly before this, he’d 
established, mainly with Geoff Little, some 50 
new climbs at nearby Mt Arapiles. 

A climbing competition was held on a 
man-made wall in Wollongong on 23 April. 
Winner of the senior section was local climber 
Ant Prehn (see Folio in Wild no 32). 

Tasmanian Tourism. Year-round helicopter 
scenic flights are now available at Cradle 
Mountain. 

Following evidence that river-bank erosion 
is worse than previously believed, cruises on 
the Gordon River face restrictions. 

A development, estimated to cost $50-$150 
million over the next five years, is planned for 
Port Arthur. To be built on a 168 hectare site 
at Safety Cove, the project is expected to 
include sporting facilities as well as extensive 
accommodation. 

Breaking Their Hartz. The April issue of 
Wilderness News reports that the Tasmanian 
Forestry Commission has commenced 
construction on a road through the South¬ 
west Conservation Area. The road heads 
south from the existing Farmhouse Creek 
Road (see photo on page 13 of Wild no 32), 
between the Picton River and Hartz 
Mountains National Park, towards the World 
Heritage Area, to the south. The road will 
sever the Hartz Mountains National Park from 
the World Heritage Area and is to facilitate 
logging in the area. 

Precipitous Caving. Over the 
Christmas-New Year period, members of the 
Tasmanian Caverneering Club, Southern 
Caving Society and Victorian Speleological 
Association joined forces for a mini-expedition 
to the western slopes of Precipitous Bluff, 
south-west Tasmania. While the main aims of 
the expedition were science and 
documentation, some important discoveries 
were made. The most significant was 
Persephone, a 60 metre surface shaft which 


eventually joined in to Bauhaus, adding 800 
metres of length to the system, making it 2.3 
kilometres long, with a depth of 123 metres. 
Stefan Eberhard dived the sump in Damper 
Cave, which proved to be 43 metres long, and 
then surveyed 300 metres of attractive stream 
passage known as Stygologia. The 
kilometre-long ‘roof-sniff in Quetalcoatl 
Conduit was finally surveyed to its end in a 
rockfall, taking the total length of that cave to 
just over two kilometres. (To gain an idea of 
what this involved, see the cover of Wild no 8.) 
Other undescended surface shafts near 
Bauhaus beckon a return trip. 

Stephen Bunton 

Sell-out. The ACF reports that, despite 
growing public opposition, the South 
Australian Government has decided to 
proceed with the $50 million tourist resort in 
the Flinders Ranges reported in Wild no 32. 
Approval for the first stage of the project, 
which is proposed to be completed by 1991, 
was announced in January. The ACF asks 
readers to write to the Premier, John Bannon, 
Parliament House, North Terrace, Adelaide, 
SA 5000. 

The Same Old Story. The April issue of 
Wilderness News reports that the remote and 
spectacular wilderness area, the Kimberleys, 
in north-western Western Australia, is under 
intense pressure from developers. At Walcott 
Inlet, there are plans for a tourist resort on a 
150 hectare lease in the recently-announced 
National Park. Just to the north, at pristine 
Prince Regent River, the society claims the 
WA Department of Conservation plans to build 
extensive facilities for ‘management’ 
purposes. Readers are encouraged to write to 
the Environment Minister, Parliament House, 
Perth, WA 6000. 

Antarctica. The frozen continent has been in 
the news for a number of reasons that concern 
environmentalists. In January, French 
scientists admitted that their continuing work 
to build an airport at Dumont d’Urville violated 
the Antarctic Treaty and would wipe out large 
breeding colonies. The nests of 3,300 adelie 
penguins, 290 cape pigeons and 264 snow 
petrels were being destroyed, a report in the 
UK newspaper the Guardian stated. 

A letter published in the Australian Financial 
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SUPERIOR SLEEPING BAGS 


Quality down and 
good design features 
mean more warmth 
for less weight. 


THE DOWN 


Down quality is measured in two 
ways. 

LOFT—the ability to 'rise' and 
expand to fill a space. The higher the 
loft, the better the down will perform. 

DOWN/FEATHER RATIO—the higher 
the percentage of down, the better 
the mix. eg a 90/10 mix is 90% down 
and 10% feathers, and is superior to a 
70/30 mix. 

These two factors are critical to the 
performance of a sleeping bag. Air is 
trapped in the down and provides an 
extremely stable and efficient 
insulating layer. It is this layer of air 
which helps preserve body heat and 
prevent it escaping, 

Generally speaking, quality down 
undergoes less processing and 
therefore retains its natural resilience 
much better. This means that it lofts 
higher and retains this ability for many 
years longer than over-processed 
down. 

Mountain Designs has a range of 
four superb qualities of down from 
which to choose. 

STANDARD DOWN—500 loft 
down. It's the down to choose when 
sticking to a budget outweighs the 
considerations of weight and volume. 

PREMIUM DOWN—600 loft 
down. The ideal down for a 
general-purpose bag, it represents the 
best value down on the market in 
terms of loft per dollar. 

ULTRA-DOWN—650 loft 
down. This is the highest quality down 
being put into standard production 
models in the world. The choice when 
'serious performance - is required. 

CUSTOM DOWN—780 loft 
down. Simply the best in the world. 

This down is not available as a 
standard production item; however 
Mountain Designs will custom-fill any 
of its mummy or tulip-shaped bags on 
request. The best expedition bags are 
filled with custom down. 


THE FEATURES 


Good design is the critical factor in 
delivering the full potential of top 
quality down. Our performance 


features will guarantee that you get 
the best possible sleeping bag for 
your investment. 


DOWN CONTROL FEATURES 


1) Split chest-panels—these restrict 
down movement by keeping it under 
'pressure', in smaller compartments, 
making it difficult to force the down 
apart and create a cold spot. 

2) Cocoon hood—newly designed, 
with a vertical panel to ensure a 
natural fit over the head, it may be 
fully tightened to cover all but the 
nose and mouth. When not in use, the 
hood can be inverted and stuffed 
with clothes to form a pillow. 



3) Canted eliptical-base foot—a 
newly designed foot, with vertical 
panels that prevent your toes from 
poking up into the down layer, 
causing a cold spot. 

4) Shoulder muff—a down-filled 
tube that fits snugly around the 
shoulders and neck to stop warm air 
escaping from the bag. 

5) Double 3-D draught 

tubes—designed to eliminate heat 
loss at the zipper line. 

6) Sewn cross-block baffles—barriers 
that prevent down shift from the top 
panels to the underside of the bag. In 
our bags, these are fully sewn, making 
them totally effective (unlike other 
manufacturers who neglect sewing 
the baffles at the ends). 

7) Box-wall construction—featured 
in all but the Travellite 300, these are 
vertical 'walls' joining the inner and 
outer layers of the cloth (to prevent 
the bag being pinched down) by 
sewing straight through all layers of 
the bag. Although time-consuming to 
make, it is the only way to avoid 'cold 
spots' along lines of stitching. 


VERSATILITY 


The three-way zip system provides 
versatility not often found in other 
sleeping bags. This zip system allows 
effective venting to occur, thus 
extending the use of the bag into 
warmer conditions. 

The Travellite bags are even more 
versatile in that they lack cross-block 
baffles, allowing you to shift down to 
suit the temperature. 

All Mountain Designs bags have zip 
guides to prevent the lining from 
catching in the zip. 



DURABILITY 


In our opinion, tuck stitching is a 
basic requirement for a sturdy, reliable 
sleeping bag. Unlike surface stitching, 
a tuck-stitched seam is hard to snag, 
and is protected from abrasion, It's 
these lines of stitching that attach the 
all-important baffles in the internal 
construction of our sleeping bags. 


DESIGNED FOR WILD PLACES 


Mountain Designs sleeping bags 
have travelled to some of the world's 
wildest places, Robert Swan walked 
to the South Pole in 1986 and relied 
upon his Mountain Designs sleeping 
bag and down suit to keep him safe 
from the bitter cold. He is using 
Mountain Designs equipment again 
during his historic 'Ice Walk 1989’ 
expedition to the North Pole. 

Tim Macartney-Snape was the first 
Australian to scale Mt Everest. With 
partner Greg Mortimer, he chose a 
new route to the top, climbing 
alpine-style, without oxygen. 

They stayed warm in their Mountain 
Designs sleeping bags and down suits. 
Mountain Designs manufactures a full 
range of warm, light and compact 
sleeping bags for all conditions. When 
you need equipment for the wildest 
places, or simply for a place you’d 
rather be, go to Mountain Designs first! 


Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke St 

(03)670 3354 

Sydney: 494 Kent St 

(02) 267 8238 

Canberra: 7 Lonsdale St 

Braddon (062) 47 7488 



Adelaide: 185 Pulteney St 
(08) 232 0690 
Brisbane: 93 Albert St 
(07) 221 6756 
Perth: 862 Hay St (09) 322 4774 
Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad St 
(09) 385 1689 


Gear for places you'd rather be... 






















Beware of cheaper, 
look-alike 
imitations! 

When a compass is built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately down to a 
low price. When it’s the only compass in the world 
that uses the finest Swedish steel in its sensitive 
magnetic needle. When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from -40°C to +50°C. When it’s 
specially counterbalanced to account for the 
magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. That’s 
when it is a SILVA compass and you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass you 
can buy. 

Choose from over 30 different models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 



Review in March suggests that Antarctica 
cannot support educational tourism as has 
recently been proposed. The writer cited the 
extensive damage that has already been done 
to wildlife by scientists visiting Antarctica, 
including the killing, by untethered dogs, of 
100,000 penguins at the Argentine base of 
Esperanza. 

In January and February, the Greenpeace 
vessel Gondwana disrupted the Japanese 
‘scientific’ whaling programme in Antarctica by 
positioning itself tight on the stern of the 
Japanese factory ship, denying the whalers 
use of the slipway up which the slaughtered 
whales are drawn. 

A 950,000 litre oil spill from the stricken 
Argentinian supply vessel, Bahia Paraiso, off 
Anvers Island, prompted the ACF to describe 
the incident as posing the risk of major 
ecological disaster. 

Logging Axed. In January, the Thai 
Government banned all logging despite 
powerful opposition from vested interests in 
the logging industry. The government was 
assisted in its stand, however, by public 
outrage following the deaths of 350 people in 
flooding and mudslides in southern Thailand 
last November, which were blamed largely on 
illegal logging. At the end of the Second World 
War, forests covered some 70% of Thailand, 
but this figure has shrunk to 12-18%. 

High Times. The 1988 International Gangotri 
Expedition comprised 17 climbers from four 
countries and was led by Hobart climbers, Jim 
Duff and Nic Deka. The primary objective of 
the expedition, the South Pillar of Shivling 
(6,543 metres), was not attained, but many 
climbers succeeded on the secondary 
objective, nearby Kedarnath Dome (6,850 
metres). 

Brigitte Muir reports that she has climbed Mt 
Kilimanjaro (5,895 metres) by the Western 
Breach with ‘the compulsory Tanzanian guide 
following and asking, "May I push your bottom, 
Mama"'! 

A Bitter Pill? A Journal of Wilderness 
Medicine is planned to commence publication 
in January 1990. Further information: 
Chapman and Hall Ltd, 11 New Fetter Lane, 
London EC4P 4EE, UK. 

Shooting Stars. The fourth World Festival of 
Mountain Pictures is to be held in Antibes, 
France, on 6-10 December. 

In the Bag. Colorado, USA, engineer, Igor 
Gamow, has invented a sleeping bag 
designed to save climbers from altitude 
sickness. The bag comes with a pump 
(combined weight is about five kilograms) 
which is used to raise the pressure inside the 
bag with an affected climber in it. The bag 
provides relief until the patient can be 
evacuated to lower altitude. 

Corrections/Amplifications. The range of 
Bushgear Iceline sleeping bags advertised on 
page 60 of Wild no 32 is priced from $149. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


KATHMANDU GOOSE- 
DOWN SLEEPING BAGS 

Down is by far the best insulator for 
weight and compressibility. For rucksac 
sports and travelling, down still 
dominates as the most popular form of 
sleeping-bag fill even though it costs 
three times the price of synthetic 
equivalents. China dominates the world 
supply of down and down products. 

We are now introducing three mummy¬ 
shaped sleeping bags using quality 
Chinese grey goose down. The 
Kathmandu “Rumdoodle”, 
“Moonraker”, and “La Perouse” are all 
mummy-shaped bags with slant box 
wall construction and incorporate a 
neck muff and draught tube filled with 
Quallofill. This reduces the cost 
significantly but does not affect the 
overall performance or compressibility 
of the sleeping bag. The shell is sewn 
from a tightly woven downproof and 
lightweight taffeta nylon with a soft 
luscious ‘hand’, comfortable to the 
skin. The Kathmandu goose down bags 
are available in either standard length 
(suitable for a person up to 6'2") 
or long (6’2" or taller). 


RUMDOODLE 

For winter conditions, 
camping, the Rumdoodle with 960 grams of fill 
weight is sure to keep you wrapped up and warm 
in the worst of storms. 900 grams of goose down 
fills the main baffles of the bag, for the important 
bulk of your insulation, with 60 grams of 
Quallofill filling the zip draught tube and neck 
muff sealing in and retaining the warmth inside. 
The total weight of the sleeping bag is 1.8 kg in 
the standard length. The long option has an extra 
60 grams of goose down. 

Price: Standard $309.00 Long $329.00 
MOONRAKER 

This is a four-season rated sleeping bag that for 
most people will have a broader range of use. It 
will cope with winter conditions and yet not be 
too warm to exclude it from year-round use. It is 
light enough, with a total weight of 1.56 kg, for 
travel in temperate and/or cold climates. Filled 
with 600 grams of goose down plus 60 grams of 
Quallofill in the draught tube and neck muff. Once 
again, the long option has an extra 60 grams of 
down fill. 

Price: Standard $279.00 Long $295.00 
LA PEROUSE 

A lightweight bag for travel, cycle touring or 
bushwalking at lower altitudes or milder months 
of the year. The total fill weight is 560 grams 
being made up of 500 grams of goose down and 60 
grams of Quallofill. Even in this lightweight model 
we have retained the feature of a neck muff to 
draw up and prevent draughts when required. The 
weight of the standard length sleeping bag is 1.3 
kg. The long option has an extra 60 grams of 
goose-down fill. 

Price: Standard $239.00 Long $259.00 


EW LOCATION 


We have now opened a warehouse outlet in 
Melbourne at 52 Smith Street , Collingwood (cm 
Smith & Derby Streets. Melways map 2C, Ref 
D11). This shop will carry the majority of our 
samples, seconds and end-lines at bargain prices. It 
will also carry a complete range of our quality 
stock lines. It’s well worth checking out. 

SHOPS 
MELBOURNE 
78 HARDWARE STREET 
PH (03) 642 1942 
WAREHOUSE OUTLET 
52 SMITH STREET 
COLLINGWOOD, VIC 3066 
PH (03) 417 6411 
BOX HILL, VICTORIA 
SHOP 25B, WHITEHORSE PLAZA 
PH (03) 8901130 
SYDNEY 

TOWN HALL ARCADE 
CNR KENT & BATHURST STREETS 
PH (02) 261 8901 

PRODUCT INFORMATION & MAIL ORDERS 
GPO BOX 2084S, MELBOURNE 3001 
PHONE TOLL FREE 008 333 484 
MELBOURNE AREA PHONE 417 6411 


POLARPLUS JACKET 

This is a conventional jacket with all the sensuous 
qualities of Polarplus fabric. The design is clean 
and generous but snug at the hips. Two secure zip 
pockets at waist warm hands and carry wallet, keys 
or sunnies. A soft, high, double-thickness collar 
and insulating zip-cover seal in the warmth when 
wanted. There’s no single use for this jacket. It’s 
warm, so take it bushwalking or skiing. It’s light¬ 
weight, remains warm when wet and dries rapidly, 
so take it sailing. Polarplus garments, owing to the 
open texture of the fabric, feel comfortable across a 
broad range of temperate climates from 4°C up to 
30 °C. Integrate it with Kathmandu shell-wear 
and/or thermal bodywear and you’ll have a 
versatile insulation system for the most extreme 
mountain environments. 

Colours: Cobalt, Graphite, Turquoise, Sugar Plum, 
Black or Pink 
Sizes: XS, S, M, L. XL 
Price: $129.50 


SPLITZ PANTS 

Designed for use in extended situations. An inset 
crutch panel is the secret to the flexibility and 
comfort of the SPLITZ pants. They will become 
your “comfortable week-end pants” for all activity 
— rock pants, cycle pants, yachting pants and 
casual pants. The ‘Tousser’ fabric (55% cotton, 
45% nylon) is exceptionally lightweight, durable, 
breathable, fast drying and easily laundered. Inseam 
side pockets, turned and elasticized cuffs, elasticized 
and draw-corded waist make them functional no- 
nonsense dependables. Can be bought with or 
without contrasting knee patches. 

Colours: Red, Navy, Graphite, Red with Navy/ 
Rose knee-trims. Navy with Turq!Silver, 
Graphite with Navy/Turq 
Sizes: S,M, Lor XL 
Price: $59.00 



















Tuning XCD Skis 

Simple tips to make you turn better, from Andrew Barnes 


A WHILST ALPINE SKIING BOOKS COMMONLY 
advise that skis must be tuned to provide best 
performance, cross country downhill (XCD) 
skiers have taken little notice. However, as 
more XCD skiers start to ‘shred the rad’, it’s 
timely to point out that tuning skis is probably 
more important for free-heel skiers than for the 
alpine mob. 

Why is this? XCD skiers using leather boots, 
pin bindings and often skinny, double- 
cambered, metal-edged skis can neverturn as 
precisely as alpine skiers. As a result, it is 
easier to trip over sharp edges, slide off round 
edges and generally lose control when the 
going gets tough. And a bad fall in the back 
country may be more serious than one near a 
resort. The following is a simplified guide to 
making turns easier and more enjoyable, 
through basic tuning. 

First, check whether your skis are base-high 
or edge-high. Run a straight edge (metal wax 
scrapers work well) along the ski. Always work 
tip to tail. Point the tip at a light source as you 
do it and sight along the bottom edge opposite 
the light. Light between the base and straight 
edge means an edge-high ski. Light between 
the metal ski edge and your sighting edge 
indicates a base-high ski. Bad skis can have 
sections of each. 

Edge-high skis can be easily flat filed to a 
square edge that is flush with the base. Make 
sure you keep even pressure over both edges 
as you file. Base-high skis are probably best 
corrected at a specialist ski shop with a stone 
grinder. Shop around for the best price. Upon 
achieving a flat base make sure the edges are 
sharp by also flat-filing the outside edge. 
Eliminate burrs with fine-grade sandpaper or 
a burr-stick run square along the edge. Aflat 
base means a stable ski that runs truly. It will 
also run faster and go edge to edge more 
easily as there are no bumps and dips to get 
in the way. 

The next step is to bevel the edges. Almost 
all XCD skiers should bevel their skis. A true, 
90" sharp edge requires precise control. 
Otherwise it leads to ’railing’, catching edges 
and other nasty things. A rounded edge tends 
to be easy to turn on quality snow but is bad 
news on ice or crud. Most pin-skiers end up 
on rounded edges because they don’t tune 
their skis. A bevelled edge makes turns easier 
to initiate. You will ski on sharp edges which 
you can ‘set’ on ice and slice through crud 
without the vagaries associated with round or 
square edges. 

Take two wraps of electrical tape near the 
handle end of the file. (Use a medium-grained 
flat file; a proper ski file is good but expensive.) 
Place the middle of the tape on one edge and 
file the ski from tip to tail. This bevels the 
opposite edge. Don’t over-bevel. We are trying 
to achieve a half- to a one-and-a-half-degree 
bevel, only on the edge of the ski. 

Experiment at the tip of the ski. Do one or 
two passes then run your straight edge along 
the ski and see the result. Some people need 
to bevel the entire ski, others the tip and the 



Above, let's hope he followed the author’s advice! 
(Phil Coleman on Muellers Peak, Snowy Mountains, 
New South Wales.) Andrew Barnes 

tail, depending on skiing ability and how they 
like to turn. Sharp, bevelled edges are best 
dulled for the first ten centimetres from the 
tips, a good way to stop edges catching on ice 
and hard-packed snow. Use fine-grained 
sandpaper. 

The most obvious, but often ignored, way to 
help you turn is to glider wax your skis. Glider 
waxing not only protects skis and makes them 
faster, it makes them easier to turn. Think in 
terms of ‘releasing’ the bases to initiate a new 
turn; glider wax means less friction and 
therefore easier ‘release’. If your bases have 
a ‘white’ look, it’s time to grit your teeth and do 
it. Buy an iron from an op shop. Melt glider wax 
on to the base of the ski, avoiding the grip 
section on ‘automatics’. Keep the iron moving 
as you melt the wax in. If the wax is smoking, 
lower the iron temperature. Allow the ski to 
cool, then use a plastic scraper to scrape off 
as much wax as possible. That's all. It’s the 
wax which has impregnated the base which is 
important. Leave the nitty-gritty glider-wax 
jobs to racers, perfectionists and gear freaks 
with time on their hands. 


Looking for a graphic example of how tuning 
helps? Swap from a waxless skis to a waxing 
pair of the same model. The difference is 
astounding, as there is no grip section 
‘steering’ the ski. Also, there is nothing to get 
in the way as you swap edges. 

Two of the most popular skis on the market, 
the Karhu XCD Kinetic and Karhu Kodiak, are 
two of the worst in terms of factory finish. If you 
own either, run a flat edge along the bases. 
The metal edges will be square at the tip but 
develop a razor-edged lip opposite the grip 
section. The skis are made this way to raise 
the edge to the level of the positive kinetic 
pattern. Unfortunately, the lip causes the skis 
to rail, making them difficult to turn on ice or 
hard-pack. Flat-file the edges as much as 
possible—that is, until the kinetic base 
prevents going further. Then bevel, as 
described earlier. 

You are sitting reading this. You feel lazy. It 
seems too technical. But then, you did bruise 
your hips on the ice last year and you swore 
you would learn to ski breakable crust. This 
will help. Go and do it, now! A 

Andrew Barnes (see Contributors in Wild no 13) is a ski touring 
instructor and addict. When not on the snow he paddles 
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zvUdsports 

327 Sussex St. Sydney. (02) 264 2095 


A powerful traveller's torch which straps to your head when you 
need your hands free (better than trying to hold a light in your 
teeth!). The ZOOM by Petzl has a focussing beam, adjusted by 
twisting the bezel. Powered by either a 4.5V Duracell (lasts 18 
hours) or 3 AA cells (lasts 7 hours).$48.50 


Sleeping Bags 


Travel Packs 


The BUSHWALKER by FAIRYDOWN 
A synthetic filled tapering rectangular bag that is excellent when 
bulk is not a problem. Just $129 


WILD COUNTRY WORLD 
TRAVELLER : a slightly 
cheaper 70 Litre pack, 2 main 
compartments, a small fixed 
front pocket & zippered side 
pockets. $196 

OUTGEAR'S TRAVEL PACK: 

2 main compartments and a 
zippered removable day pack, 
in 2 sizes. Excellent value at 

$284 

WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 
TRAVEL PACK: (our favour¬ 
ite), is well designed and 
tough, yet simple and unfussed 
without lots of bits of tape 
hanging off it! - and it features 
a very usefully sized day pack (20L) which can be easily 
attached to the front of the main pack. Colours Blue or 
Burgundy, 4 Sizes 75 to 90L.Best Value at $288 


For travelling you need a sleeping bag which is 
lightweight,durable, compact, affordable and warm. What could 
be simpler than that? They do exist. What's more you even 
have a choice of models to suit your budget! 

The TRAVELLER by MONT 
An 80/20 down bag that is a 
tapered rectangular shape,box quilted 
tuck stitched for strength, with a toe 
zip for temperature control. It 
can also be zipped out flat 
and used as a quilt. 

Competetively 
priced at $224 


The Travel Pack combines the carrying comfort of the 
walking pack with the ease of packing 
and uncluttered lines of a 
suitcase. Added to this is a 
zipped flap that covers the 
pack harness when not in use 
and a side handle so the 
airline luggage handlers can 
treat your Travel Pack like 
suitcase. 

Travel packs have revolution¬ 
ised lightweight travel and 
trekking. Now you can wander 
along a track, jump on a train, 
catch a plane with equal 
ease. All with a single item 
that’s (in suitcase mode) not 
out of place in the foyer of an posh 
MACPAC GEMINI: A 2 compartment pack with zippered re¬ 
movable day pack. 2 frame sizes, 75-80 Litre volume.Value at 
$358 


LlClhtS The PETZL MICR0 is an ideal Cavelier's 
“ y light - it's super lightweight (only 98 gms), 

runs on 2 AA (penlight) batteries, has a bezel switch to turn on 
and "zoom" focus, with an adjustable elastic strap (fits over your 
head). A Tough, water resistant design, in bright colours, with a 
reflective strip and it even stores its own spare bulb. $31.50 


The NADGEE by MONT 
A superdown bag with all the above 
features plus a draft excluding collar for extra 
warmth. A bargain at only $319 

The CHEAP HOTEL by J&H 

A superdown bag with chevron cut baffles to hold the warmth as 
you toss and turn during the night.Top value at $309 


* These special prices are only 


- check prices 


. after then. 





Goretex Parkas 


zvildsports 


327 Sussex St. Sydney. (02) 264 2095 

Gore -Tex is a breathable fabric laminate designed to keep the rain out without a steamy 
buildup inside. These Wilderness Equipment parkas are designed to keep your bum dry, yet 
still give plenty of room for action. They are fully tape sealed and come in a handy stuff sac. 

Sizes S,M,L,XL /7"~ 



ISOCLIME 0 

• 2 layer Tactel Goretex 

• Fully lined 

• Tuck-away wired hood 

• Underarm Zips 

• Front zipped chest pocket 

• 2-colour 

• $256 



ISOCLIME 20 

• 2 layer Tactel Goretex 

• Fully lined 

• Tuck-away wired hood 

• 2-colour 

• Large external pockets 

• Handwarmer pockets 

• Drawcord waist 

• Map pocket 

• $316 


ISOCLIME 40 

• Taslan Goretex 

• Fully lined 

• Tuck-away wired hood 

• Single colour-red, 

royal or forest green 

• Large external pockets 

• Handwarmer pockets 

• Drawcord waist 

• Map pocket 

• $285 



Walking Boots 




ISOCLIME 50 

• Taslan Goretex 

• Longer cut than ISO 40 

• Permanent wired hood 

• Single colour -red, 

royal or forest green 

• Internal waist skirt 

• $289 


HITEC K2 - ULTRA walking boots are light weight and hard 
wearing but stylish enough for wearing around town. Ideal for 
travellers and occasional bushwalkers or those who prefer a 
functional light boot. Sizes 36-48. $119 per pair. 

fif& 


The BOGONG by Bunyip 
A super tough all leather boot that is made to look good, feel 
great and last even better. Fully lined and padded, a very 
comfortable boot.Sizes 36-48. $189 per pair. 



utiCdsports offers a superb mail order service, just fill in this form and post it. 


Description 

No 

Unit Price 

Total 





















Plus the gear on the attached list 

Subtotal 



□ Please send me a FREEj^ji^porfcs illustrated catalogue 
* These special prices are only valid till HHf check prices with us after then.* 

Subtotal 



Shipping 



uw/oa TOTAL 

44 Name: 




zvUdsports 

P.O. Box Q302 Queen Victoria Building 
Sydney 2000. (02) 264 2095 

Dat e_/__/_ 

Tick one: 

l~l cheque/money order 

□ Bankcard expire s / 8 

□ Mastercard expires _/8_ 

□ Visa expires _/8_ 

Card Number 

LJLJLJLJ LJLJLJLJ LJLJLJLJ LJLJLJLJ 


(BH) 


(AH) 


We will ship goods on receipt of payment 








































ON BOGONO 


Sound advice for skiing Victoria’s highest peak, from Glenn Tempest 



A FOR MANY VICTORIAN, AND OTHER, 
cross country downhill skiers, Mt Bogong 
forms the focal point of their winter 
activities. It’s here on Bogong that the 
snow is often deeper, the runs are always 
longer and, for those without a fear of 
gravity, the descents are sometimes 
steeper. With the longest surviving snow 
cover in the Victorian Alps, Bogong can 
guarantee excellent skiing right through 
until the end of October. Almost all keen 
gully-ski enthusiasts will make at least 
one annual pilgrimage to Victoria’s 
‘mountain of mountains’ through the 
winter or spring months. 

Mt Bogong (1,986 metres) is Victoria’s 
highest summit. The snow-covered 
crown on its steep western side is a fam- 
iliar winter backdrop to the upper 
reaches of the Kiewa valley. Almost five 
kilometres of snaking summit ridge are 
joined by ten major spurs that descend 
in to the valleys like the spokes of a 
buckled bicycle wheel. It doesn’t matter 
which spur you choose to climb, you’re 
sure to lose at least a pint of sweat in the 
inevitable struggle to the top. 

Because of Bogong’s isolation and 
height, the weather is a very serious 
consideration for all skiers. Over the 
years at least five people have perished 
in blizzards on Bogong’s often-icy 
slopes, and it’s only been luck that has 
kept many others from meeting the same 
fate. Never underestimate the dangers 
of a Bogong snow storm—even exper¬ 


ienced Himalayan climbers have been 
unprepared for the ferocity of such a 
blizzard. There is little doubt, however, 
that Bogong's brooding malevolence is 
something of an attraction for its many 
dedicated devotees. 

For the majority of the time, when the 
weather is favourable, Bogong’s snow 
bowls and gullies can claim to be 
Victoria’s finest ski runs, and rank as 
highly as anything in the Snowy 
Mountains of New South Wales. In fact, 
no single mountain in the Australian Alps 
can offer the same quality, quantity and 
unique variety of XCD runs as Mt 
Bogong. 

For free-heel skiers, Cairn Gully pro¬ 
vides what is perhaps the most famous 
of Mt Bogong’s gully runs. This magnific¬ 
ent concave amphitheatre forms the 
major headwater source for Cairn Creek. 
In the winter and spring months, the 
snow lies deep and virtually unbroken 
across the whole bowl. It’s possible to ski 
the easiest and longest run at an inter¬ 
mediate level all the way down to where 
the creek finally emerges. Skiing Cairn 
Gully on its western side directly from Mt 
Bogong’s summit cairn is also one of the 
most tracked runs on the mountain. 
Watch out for the cornice though, 
particularly in mid-winter. 

As the slopes are followed westwards 
(towards the Mount Beauty township), 
the general angle of the gullies 
increases. Here the runs are still long but 


Left, Andrew Barnes leaping in to the fray in 
Tombstone Gully. Michael Hampton. Top, Michael 
Edmondson dropping in to the forest on the northern 
side of Bogong. Above, an alpine zephyr on Bogong. 
Glenn Tempest 

the rocky terrain tends to add a new and 
much more serious feel to things. A scary 
drop off the sharp cornice at the top can 
prematurely age many would-be XCD 
skiers, while the piles of avalanche 
debris at the bottom are testimony to 
potential disaster. The gully along from 
Cairn Gully is a firm favourite and 
provides an exciting narrow-ski descent 
in to Cairn Creek. The first dozen or so 
turns are the steepest and require a bit 
of nerve to initiate. 

The next bowl is the subsidiary run-off 
in to Cairn Gully and is often referred to 
as the Black Bowl, after the saddle of the 
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same name. Once again, the area 
mainly attracts advanced skiers. 
Possibly longer and sometimes steeper 
than Cairn Gully, these runs are 
occasionally broken by intermittent 
clifflines. Take careful note of the run that 
you intend to ski, because becoming 
airborne is a distinct possibility for the 
unwary. This particular bowl tends to ice 
up quickly and most skiers avoid it late 
in the day, especially on its western side. 

From Black Saddle to Quartz Ridge 
there are literally a hundred and one 
possibilities for long, high quality ski 
descents. These runs are virtually 
untracked for most of the season due to 
their relative remoteness and the 
popularity of Cairn Gully. Many of the 
runs follow distinct steep gullies and 
wide ribs all the way down to the tree 
line. The snow can often get a bit crusty 
here, especially around the start of 
spring. Also, keep an eye out for any 
potential snow slides or small avalan¬ 
ches. 

The snow slopes after Quartz Ridge 
and all the way round to the West Peak 
are known as the Western Runs. This is 
the most remote area on Mt Bogong and 
doesn’t see as many skiers as the 
eastern side of the mountain. The 
Western Runs offer some of the steepest 
skiing on Bogong. The runs are rarely 
long, and varied gullies can be skied in 
a day without the trauma of tedious 
step-plugging epics associated with 
most other slopes on the mountain. Be 
careful in the gullies overlooking Mount 
Beauty. These narrow rock-walled 
descents weave about all over the place, 


change their angle without notice and 
are often devoid of any suitable run-off 
at the bottom. One of the best runs here, 
and easily the most popular, is the main 
western gully off the West Peak. Straight 
as a die and quite steep, its classic 
status is assured amongst the few skiers 
in the know. 

Between the West Peak and the 
Hooker Plateau is Stirling Gap. The large 
bowl that forms the upper Bogong Creek 
catchment is one of the very few 
sheltered locations on the mountain to 
pitch a tent. Later in the season the creek 
is a also a good source of fresh water. 
The Stirling Bowl offers plenty of 
intermediate slopes upon which to carve 
Telemark turns. It’s an area that tends to 
collect and hold the snow until late in the 
season. One of the more enjoyable ski 
runs follows the skyline ridge near the 
West Peak at the top of the Stirling Bowl, 
down in to Bogong Creek. Keep going all 
the way on the snow-covered creek bed 
'until the bowl suddenly steepens and 
narrows. Stop here as the run ends in an 
abrupt vertical drop, forming the upper 
Bogong Creek falls. A spectacular scene 
to look at but not one in which to take an 
active part. 

Bogong’s north-western slopes 
continue all the way from the West Peak 
to the infamous Staircase Spur. This 
three kilometre stretch provides limited 
skiing potential for much of the season. 
Here the slopes are steep, and broken 
with a sizeable number of rocky steps 
over which to fall. Being exposed to 
constant sunshine doesn’t help the snow 
cover either. Despite these drawbacks, 


Mt Bogong XCD Ski Runs 




Above, Mt Bogong's West Peak, with its steep gully 
runs clearly visible. Tempest 

there are some superb exceptions, 
especially after heavy midwinter 
snowfalls. Try the almost-hidden gully, 
above Black Saddle, that drops off the 
Hooker Plateau. 

The famous Staircase Spur and its 
neighbouring ridge, Eskdale Spur, are 
the most popular ascent routes on 
Bogong. Both these long climbs are 
quite arduous, particularly during the 
height of winter when deep snow in the 
forest can make travelling far from easy. 
It was near the top of the Staircase Spur 
that three people died in a blizzard 
during August 1943. Ironically, they were 
only minutes from the now-destroyed 
Summit Hut. A memorial cairn marks the 
spot, and reminds others to take 
seriously the potential fury of Bogong's 
weather. 

For many skiers who visit Mt Bogong, 
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Cleve Cole Hut at Camp valley is the 
most popular destination. Situated three 
and a half kilometres south-east from the 
summit, at about 1,780 metres, Camp 
valley is another of the few sheltered 
locations on the mountain. The hut is 
also often reached by T Spur, which is 
approached from the Bogong High 
Plains down Duane Spur, crossing the 
Big River en route. This approach is a 
multi-day trip and is more popular with 
ski tourers than XCD skiers. The ridge 
between Camp valley and Audax Point 
tends to be a favourite of many skiers 
due to the proximity of the hut. The 
western side of the ridge offers advanc¬ 
ed runs down interesting rock-walled 
gullies. These slopes are often icy in the 
early hours of the morning, but are in 
condition during the later part of the day 
when the sun has had time to soften 
them. Most skiers, however, are 
attracted to the other (eastern) side of 


the ridge. Audax Point has some great, 
long, intermediate descents down open 
slopes. There are many possibilities 
beyond Rocking Stone Saddle, 
Lendenfeld Point and Tadgell Point. 
Here the snow slopes are far less 
committing and tend to soften up early in 
the day. Tadgell Point is very popular, 
especially when the weather excludes 
skiing further on towards the Bogong 
summit. 

Mt Bogong isn’t a novice’s mountain 
and should be avoided by those who 
don’t have enough skiing and snow¬ 
camping experience. People planning a 
winter ski trip should all carry an ice axe 
and at least a pair of instep crampons in 
case of nasty conditions. Even metal- 
edged skis are close to useless on hard 
ice. You’ll be surprised at how easy it is 
to slide over the edge after falling off your 
skis. You’ll be even more surprised when 
you crash in to the rocks and trees 300 


metres below. Some XCD skiers use 
self-arrest grips to stop themselves in 
the case of a fall. It’s not a bad idea and 
has already saved at least a couple of 
lives. 

Mt Bogong at the height of winter is 
regarded with a healthy respect. Its 
massive bulk can certainly conjure 
brooding hostility when viewed from the 
Bogong High Plains, to the south. 

Springtime, and Bogong’s winter 
harshness begins to soften as the 
weather becomes milder and the snow 
begins to melt. This is often the most 
enjoyable time of the year to ski. The 
snow melts during the day and freezes 
at night, creating superb corn snow. 

Funnily enough, it’s about the same 
time as all the resorts are packing up and 
closing down. ▲ 










H'jioua 

A ‘guided tour’ of the best runs, 
with Michael Hampton 


A IT IS EARLY SEPTEMBER. WINTER HAS 
been cold with good snowfalls. We 
climbed Staircase Spur during the night 
under a clear starry sky and made camp 
near Bivouac Hut. Now, the chilly moonlit 
night has given way to a fine, crisp dawn. 
We are 'up Bogong’ with veteran 
gully-basher and guide, Uncle Bill. During 
one long day he will take us on a tour of 
Bogong. Travelling in a clockwise 
direction, we will ski the best runs. First 
south to Cleve Cole Hut and Long Spur, 
then to the West Peak. Five runs a day on 
Bogong is normal; today we may ski up to 
fifteen! 

Leaving Bivouac Hut, we clear the tree 
line and commence the traverse past 
Castor and Pollux, climbing towards the 
Gadsden Memorial. Our eyes keep 
wandering to the slopes falling away to 
the Eskdale Spur. Here in the Mountain 
Creek bowl, the snow is softening nicely 
in the morning sun. Tempting, but no; it’s 
not worth a quick run. Best continue to 
the top where the real action starts. ‘Stop 
fidgeting or I’ll put your blinkers on’, 
Uncle Bill jokes. 


From near the summit we ski down to 
Hell Gap. A quick drink, a handful of 
scroggin, camera out, snap snap. Where 
now? 

Cairn Gully, Bogong’s ‘Bourke Street’, 
is still shaded and icy. Who wants to ski 
over old tracks and head-plant craters 
anyway? On the opposite side of the 
gap, east-facing Audesk Gully is pristine 
white under the bright morning sun. A 
few tentative turns to test the snow. 
Conditions are perfect, let's go! 

How many turns before resting? Let’s 
say a dozen. We have paused twice, 
maybe three times, but still the gully 
drops away. It narrows as we ski 
between rocky outcrops. Our thighs now 
burning, we grin and gasp, and finally 
halt way down under Granite Flat Spur. 
Phew, what a great run, and that was 
only the first. We smear on more sun 
cream then start the long walk out. 
Reaching the top, we cross Audax Ridge 
to stand above another long gully. This 
is ‘proper’ Audax Gully, with distinctive 
rock outcrops on the south-facing fall. 

Suddenly ‘Nipper’, a keen young skier, 


takes off down the shaded, icy slope. He 
does one, then two, flashy jump- 
Telemarks, then a caught ski edge sends 
him careering away in an uncontrolled 
high-speed slide. Shaking his head, 
Uncle Bill traverses the gully entrance 
into the sunlight. Prodding the snow with 
his pole, he finds two centimetres of 
softened crystals. Satisfied, he com¬ 
mences linking smooth, tight parallel 
turns, spraying the tangled wreckage of 
the young skier with snow as he passes. 
Recovering, Nipper struggles to his feet 
wondering what went wrong. Unfort¬ 
unately, he doesn’t realize that if he 
starts up the hill now, Uncle Bill will follow 
behind and use his steps. Off he goes 
anyway. Later, the older skier comforts 
the youngster, and tells him that avoiding 
accidents is important on Bogong, as 
help can be several hours (or even days) 
away. 

Skiing south to Cleve Cole Hut we 
keep to the eastern side of the main 
ridge. Far off in the distance shines Mt 
Kosciusko, Jagungal and the other 
peaks of the Main Range. Below pass 
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Above, Mike Edmondson on a steep western run. 
Right, a chilling reminder—the Gadsden Memorial 
plaque. Staircase Spur. Tempest. Far right. ‘Will the 
Editor's snow-plough turns suffice here, lads?’—ski 
tracks in Tombstone Gully. Hampton 

hectares of snow-covered mountain¬ 
side broken only by two major spurs. 
This popular area is known as Westons. 
Other skiers are enjoying the sunny 
slopes. We pause to admire their ser¬ 
pentine tracks before continuing to the 
hut. Over a brew I peruse the hut 
log-book. As always, it is full of drivel, 
serious stuff and a few good laughs. My 
contribution is a drawing of some absent 
mates having extreme difficulty standing 
on their skis. Sniggering, I close the 
book, knowing they will be here the 
following week. 

A surprise! During morning tea the 
weather has suddenly ‘socked right in’. 
Visibility is down to twenty metres and 
already ten centimetres of fresh dry 
snow has fallen. Bogong sure is 
unpredictable. No point going back to 
the top. Mary, Nipper and Uncle Bill head 
out past Clochmerle Rose, the hut 


dunny, to check out Wotan Gully. Jane 
and I ski down Camp Creek to the 
junction of T Spur and Long Spur. Even 
in a white-out it’s fun gliding down the 
luge-like snowed-in creek bed, with 
occasional stacks in to unseen snow 
banks. Following the route of the Alpine 
Walking Track, we pass the Madison Hut 
ruins and enter the snow gums. We 
break out above a sheltered open bowl 
on Long Spur. Here the powder lies 
deep, sometimes blowing back over our 
waists as we carve swooping Telemark 
turns. 

We meet the others back at the hut and 
during the ski to Haunted Gully 
exchange reports. If Uncle Bill’s wild 
stories are correct, the snow in Wotan is 
piled so high it covers the trees. Haunted 



Gully, the first major drainage west of 
Camp Creek, offers more excellent 
powder skiing on moderate slopes 
through sheltered timber. 

As we climb Horse Ridge towards the 
pole line, the wind drops. Just as 
suddenly, the sun breaks through the 
clouds. Gaining Lendenfeld Point we 
stop for lunch. A big lunch. Uncle Bill tells 
of a run which starts just over the crest 
to the south-east. ‘Funnelling between 
rocks, then opening out, you drop way 
down towards the tree line. Just when it 
seems over, a gap in the trees appears 
on the right. I would say it finishes about 
200 metres below where we sit.’ It is 
enough enticement for Nipper, Mary and 
Jane. A last mouthful of scroggin and off 
they go. We arrange to meet on the West 
Peak for afternoon tea. Uncle Bill and I 
are off to try something different. Skirting 
Cairn Gully, we ski southwards down its 
western lip. Nearing the ridge end, we 
ski to the edge and look down 
Tombstone Gully, one of the best chutes 
on Bogong. 

On steep slopes getting started is 
always hard. We avoid the treacherous 
shady areas next to the rocks. A fall like 
Nipper’s would be disastrous. Push off, 
short traverse, start the descent. Jump 
and turn, skis flashing across the fall 
line. Turn, turn, turn...Feeling rhythm, 
thigh muscles straining, a few more 
turns, stop, rest. Shouting encourage¬ 
ment, whooping and laughing, exper¬ 
iencing a mixture of fear and joy. 
Sloughing snow slides before us, and 
cliffs loom on either side. There is only 
one way out—down. 

It is hard to continue the descent. I slip, 


but arrest my fall, mad at missing a few 
turns. Rhythm restores confidence. 
Alternately we continue, as the lower 
gully fans out and we are finally halted 
by Cairn Creek. I hope the others take a 
photo of our tracks. We climb out by 
Coles Gully. These slopes between 
Black Saddle and Quartz Ridge are 
another vast area rarely skied. On the 
undulating ground above we alternately 
skate and shuffle, doing effortless 
parallels on the gentle downhill sections. 
On the West Peak we look directly down 



on the lush Kiewa valley, seemingly a 
stone’s throw away. We ski a steep gully 
which drops towards Mount Beauty. 
There are many chutes and steeps 
between large rocky promontories. The 
rock adds to ‘the feel’ and the afternoon 
light is perfect for photos. One last easy 
run down to Bogong Creek then we 
begin the trip back. 

Wearily, we plod towards the summit. 
Windburnt, sunburnt and bruised 
(especially Nipper), our clothes caked 
with sweat, we descend to Bivouac Hut 
as the sun sinks below the horizon. The 
last rays bathe Bogong in golden-pink 
light. Back at camp we enjoy the 
delicious feeling of tiredness and peace, 
not to mention dinner and a long swig of 
port. ▲ 

Michael Hampton (see Contributors in Wild no 17) lives in 
Melbourne and has pioneered many XCD runs in the Australian 
Alps and skied extensively overseas. 
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A Victorian perspective 
on threats to our highest 
places, by Doug Humann 


▲ THE AUSTRALIAN ALPS CONTAIN THE 
most elevated land in Australia. Largely 
snow covered in winter, the alps extend 
some 400 kilometres from the mountains 
west of Canberra to the Baw Baw Plateau 
north-east of Melbourne. Known for the 
variety of scenery and the recreational 
pursuits they offer, the Australian Alps are 
equally famous for their natural heritage 
values. 

Only at Mt Kosciusko and in central 
Tasmania have glaciers played such a 
significant part in forming highland 
features. Here are Australia’s highest 
plains and deepest valleys. The alpine 
flora is unique, derived as it is from 
Australia’s journey north as the 
continents broke up. Alpine and 
sub-alpine ecosystems in Australia are 
virtually restricted to these areas and 
numerous species of plants and animals 
are found only here. 

Nowhere else in the world can you 
discover such a variety of eucalypts. 
Stunted snow gums at the tree line and 
the tallest flowering plants in the world 
(the mountain ash) illustrate the capacity 
of these trees to adapt to the range of 
climatic conditions of the Australian Alps. 
In the Victorian Alps alone 34 species of 
mammals have been recorded 
(including the rare mountain pygmy 
possum), 183 species of birds, 17 
amphibians (including Victoria’s rarest, 
the spotted tree frog) and 13 native fish. 

While significant areas of the 
Australian Capital Territory and New 
South Wales have long had the 
protection of National Park status, the 
Victorian Alps contain a collection of 
unconnected National Parks which are 
not uniformly managed and are 
inadequate to protect vital natural 
assets. The accompanying map, 
showing proposed and existing National 
Parks, roughly defines the Victorian 
Alps. 

The Proposed Victorian Alpine 
National Park 

As promised during the 1988 State 
Election, the Victorian Government 

Left, there are few vistas of the Victorian Alps in which 
the effects of logging are not visible: on the Blue Flag 
Range. Chris Baxter 
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reintroduced, in April 1989, legislation to 
create a Victorian Alpine National Park. 
This legislation, which arose out of 
recommendations by Victoria's 
independent Land Conservation Council 
(LCC) to governments of both major 
parties, was intended to pass through 
the Victorian Parliament by the end of 
May. In 1979, the LCC recommended six 
new conservation parks be established 
in the alps. Of these, only Cobberas- 
Tingaringy National Park was not fully 
proclaimed, but the Government finally 
did this in April 1989. In 1983, the LCC 
recommended some additional areas be 
added to form the Alpine National Park. 

When the Alpine National Park in 
Victoria is secured there will be a 
continuous strip of reserved public land 
with National Park status along the 
Great Dividing Range from Namadgi in 
the ACT, through Mt Kosciusko in NSW 
to within about 150 kilometres of 
Melbourne. In places the park will merely 
be a narrow spine (notably along the 
Barry Mountains). The Mt Buffalo and 
Baw Baw National Parks will remain 
isolated from the proposed Alpine 
National Park. But the Alpine Walking 
Track will mostly be within the chain of 
parks and the vision conceived over 50 
years ago, when Myles Dunphy 
proposed a bi-State Snowy-lndi 
Primitive Area, will have become a 
reality. 

Australian Alps World Heritage 
Nomination Proposal (WHNP) 

In 1988 the entire Australian Alps, 
including all the parks mentioned above, 
were the subject of a WHNP, put forward 
by the Victorian National Parks 
Association (VNPA). The basis for the 
nomination was the distinctive 
sclerophyll vegetation of the alps, a 
factor supported by numerous scientists 
and observers. The nomination satisfies 
all four World Heritage criteria which 
relate to it containing significant evolutio¬ 
nary and ongoing processes, ‘super¬ 
lative natural phenomena’ and rare 
species. When a property is placed on 
the World Heritage list the national 
government is obliged to ensure it is 
properly protected and managed. 

The Victorian Government has 
accepted this nomination and promised 
to support it. The NSW Government 
supports World Heritage listing for the 
areas in NSW and has also reacted 
favourably to the WHNP. 

Pressures on the Australian Alps 

While we await these developments to 
protect the alps, pressures exist which 
could compromise the integrity of the 
Alpine National Park and its natural 
heritage values. These pressures are 
strongest in Victoria. Forestry, mining, 
grazing, the operations of ski resorts and 
other recreational pursuits, as well as 
hydro-electric works, have all comp¬ 
romised the potential value of the 
proposed National Park and are likely to 
continue to do so in the future. 


Above, logging in a stream reserve, upper Macalister 
River, Wonnangatta-Moroka National Park. Jamie 
Pittock. Right, the proof of the pudding...’—grazed, 
left, and ungrazed land, Pretty Valley, Bogong High 
Plains. Far right, cattle damage in a creek near 
Johnstons Hut, Bogong High Plains. Henrik Wahren 

In NSW the same pressures have 
existed but the outstanding natural 
values of the alps have been largely 
protected. This is instructive for Victorian 
authorities as they prepare to manage 
the Victorian Alps as a single National 
Park. 

Ski resorts 

Apart from the large flattened slopes 
left after logging, the ugliest impact in the 
alps is the environment of the ski resorts. 
Fortunately their distribution is 
restricted, but they remain visible for 
scores of kilometres around. With 
growth and profits in mind, development 
pressures on fragile alpine areas are 
enormous. 

All Victoria’s ski resorts which offer 
overnight accommodation, and the 
proposed development at Mt Stirling 
near Mt Buller, are excluded from the 
proposed Alpine National Park. This 


ignores their natural heritage value and 
places them under the control of the 
development-oriented Alpine Resorts 
Commission rather than the Department 
of Conservation, Forests & Lands (CFL), 
which manages National Parks. 

The natural unity of the alps is 
destroyed by these development 
enclaves and evidence in Victoria 
suggests environmental considerations 
may be secondary. Several examples 
illustrate why placing these areas under 
the control of CFL may be desirable. 

Mt Stirling, near Mt Buller, is valued 
amongst other things for nature 
conservation, physical charm and 
relatively isolated cross country skiing. A 
high speed aerial gondola up the 
Delatite valley from car-parks lower 
down has recently been mooted here to 
service Mt Buller and Mt Stirling. 

At Mt Hotham the resort area is 
surrounded by Bogong National Park, 
home to the mountain pygmy possum 
whose continued survival is threatened 
by development. A tunnel constructed 
under the main mountain road by CFL is 
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intended to help its breeding, but other 
interests could intrude. For example, in 
December 1988 heavy rains and the 
clearing of ski slopes above Swindlers 
Creek at Mt Hotham led to a series of 
massive landslides (see pages 16 and 
17 in Wild no 32). A multi-million dollar 


a number of disturbing occurrences. 
There were serious breaches of basic 
forest practice identified: abandoned 
fuel drums at landings where logs are 
loaded, logging of stream-side reserves 
and inadequate cross-draining of snig 
tracks. A disproportionate number of 



‘village’ has been built at Dinner Plain on 
the edge of the park, just east of Mt 
Hotham. It received attention in the 
media recently. The capacity of its waste 
disposal system is in question and 
excess sewage has to be removed by 
tankers to prevent dams rupturing or 
overflowing. There would obviously be 
serious concerns if wastes were to enter 
mountain streams. 

Meanwhile, within Kosciusko National 
Park the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service (NPWS) control the built 
environment of the ski resorts as well as 
the natural environment. All building 
leases and building and environmental 
standards are administered by NPWS. 
While there is obviously a significant 
impact on the landscape and there are 
many people to satisfy, a body which 
does hold environmental concerns to the 
fore has control. 

Of course, all this may be purely 
academic. If we are suffering global 
warming, there may be insufficient snow 
or very short seasons well before the 
middle of the next century. What then will 
become of the ski resorts that presently 
blot the tops? 

Forestry 

In NSW there has been no logging 
within Kosciusko National Park, 
although logging did take place in lands 
that were subsequently added. In the 
ACT there is no native forest industry. 
Logging continues in Victorian National 
Parks and in areas which form part of the 
proposed Alpine National Park. Given 
that clear-felling occurs in these parts, 
total destruction of natural habitat, at 
least in the short term, is inevitable. 

In a survey of logging sites which 
gained considerable media coverage in 
Victoria (April 1988), the VNPA revealed 


breaches occurred in existing or 
proposed National Parks—notably in the 
alps, at Wonnangatta-Moroka National 
Park. 

The continuation of forestry in the alps 
poses serious problems for the 
protection of natural heritage values. 
Roads encourage the spread of weeds 
and vermin and increase access into 
formerly pristine areas—like the upper 
Howqua and Jamieson Rivers and 
Errinundra. There is erosion and loss of 
water quality. There is also loss of 
aesthetic value, notably on the West 
Kiewa valley below Mt Feathertop. The 
boundaries of the proposed Alpine 
National Park, however, appear to have 
been drawn in such a way that the 
impact on forestry will be limited. In fact, 
‘once-only’ logging is to be allowed 
within the park, and additional areas will 
be added to the park when logging is 
completed. The VNPA estimated in 1985 
a loss of only 5% of total commercial 
timber reserves. 

Mining 

There is no commercial mining in NSW 
National Parks. In Victoria, the 
Australian Labor Party Government and 
the Liberal Party have both stated there 
should be no mining in National Parks. 
The environmental consequences of 
mining are obvious. In April, the Victorian 
Government introduced amendments to 
National Parks legislation to ban mining 
in National and State Parks and 
wilderness areas, although there are 25 
existing titles to be honoured. 

There have been problems with mining 
in part of the proposed Alpine National 
Park in Victoria, especially in the then 
unproclaimed section of Cobberas- 
Tingaringy. Although part of the park was 
proclaimed in 1979, mining exploration 


delayed its full proclamation until April 
1989. Only when a mining company 
withdrew its application for development 
leases over 6,000 hectares of the 
unproclaimed part of the park (which 
totals 38,000 hectares) did the govern¬ 
ment then proclaim the full park. The 
government’s reluctance to proclaim all 
of this park had brought in to serious 
question its commitment to the Alpine 
National Park and World Heritage 
Nomination and its policy of no mining in 
parks. 



The mining company concerned is 
currently seeking approval from the 
Victorian Government for a mining 
project near Benambra, just west of the 
Cobberas-Tingaringy National Park. 
This year the government was 
challenged over its approval of the use 
of a unique montane swamp to deposit 
hazardous mining wastes from the 
above project. 

Grazing 

Alpine grazing clearly demonstrates 
the contrasting approaches taken by 
authorities in NSW and Victoria and is 
the land use which has prompted the 
greatest controversy. 

This has been most noticeable in 
Victoria. Here alpine grazing still 
continues, despite scientific evidence 
from NSW and Victoria which indicates 
conclusively that grazing by sheep and 
cattle is not compatible with nature 
conservation, especially in fragile alpine 
and sub-alpine environments. The 
proven advantage of its cessation is 
clearly illustrated by the summer 
wildflower display in Kosciusko National 
Park. 

Cattle have grazed public land in the 
alps for over a century. Grazing was 
prohibited in Kosciusko National Park in 
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1969. Research had shown that after a 
century of grazing and burning in the 
alps, the original vegetation has been 
severely damaged and there has been 
accelerated erosion and run-off. In 
Victoria, burning and sheep grazing 
have been prohibited in the alps since 
1955. Since 1958, Mt Feathertop, Mt 
Loch and Mt Hotham have been closed 
to cattle grazing. At the same time, the 
number of cattle, and their length of 
occupation of the high country, became 
controlled. Subsequently, other small 
parts of the high country have been freed 
from cattle grazing. 

What is now at issue in Victoria is the 
removal of cattle, by May 1991, from 
another 4.5% of the area in the alps still 



Above, the controversial Bluff Hut was a simple affair 
in a relatively undamaged environment in 1961. Chris 
Baxter. Right, now it has mysteriously grown and is 
surrounded by an ecological disaster areaFar right, 
the impact of horses near the hut. Doug Humann 


suitable and available for grazing. These 
areas include parts of the Bogong High 
Plains (already National Park). The Bluff 
and Howitt Plains (part of the proposed 
Alpine National Park) are also included. 

1991 marks the end of a ten-year 
phase-out period, during which time 
governments of both major parties have 
worked alongside graziers to provide 
alternative high-country grazing 
licences in less sensitive areas. Indeed, 
the graziers’ one-year licence renewals 
might have been curtailed immediately. 
Thus considerable time has been given 
and no one is being suddenly evicted 
from the high country. Only eight licence 
holders are affected, all of whom run 
freehold properties in lowland areas 
surrounding the alps. The previous 
Liberal Government offered these 
phase-outs in 1980 and they date from 
that time. 

Protagonists of grazing still point to the 
Mt Kosciusko area to demonstrate how 
the alpine environment degrades 
without domestic livestock. Further¬ 
more, they claim that the alpine environ¬ 
ment is not altered by grazing. Their 
arguments are fallacious and not 
supported by the evidence. No scientist 
who has studied alpine vegetation in 


detail has concluded that grazing is good 
for the high country. 

Nor it seems is there any truth in the 
claim that alpine grazing reduces 
blazing. A build-up of grass does not 
occur in the absence of grazing, as 
evidenced by experience in the 
Kosciusko region. Alpine snow grass is 
a small plant, not particularly flammable, 
which does not grow larger in the 


alpine grazing, the VNPA has come to 
the following conclusions: that grazing 
leads to the deterioration of moss beds, 
to soil erosion, loss of plant species and 
diversity and changes in vegetation 
structure. 

Even with the proclamation of an 
Alpine National Park in Victoria, grazing 
is to continue on significant portions of 
sensitive high country, within its 



absence of grazing. There is also con¬ 
siderable evidence to suggest that cattle 
increase the number of shrubs by their 
constant trampling and grazing which 
prevents grass from growing on bare 
ground. This, in fact, encourages the 
growth of shrub species which are more 
highly flammable. Research by Dr 
Richard Williams of Monash University 
shows that whilst some palatable shrubs 
within open heath will increase in cover 
if cattle are removed, the number of 
species which behave in this way is 
small. Moreover, these species tend not 
to grow very tall and in the absence of 
grazing will eventually die out and be 
replaced by herbs and grasses. 

Interestingly, evidence from NSW 
shows that of more than 40 fires in the 
Kosciusko region since 1985-6, one 
third were ignited outside the park. The 
bigger fires have been within the park, 
but that is where more difficult terrain is 
found. 

Graziers often argue that at least some 
of the grazing damage is due to rabbits 
and native herbivores and not to cattle. 
In fact, neither rabbits nor native 
herbivores are particularly common 
above the tree line. Regarding the 
argument that weeds will build up 
without cattle, it should be noted that the 
activity of alpine grazing is one of the 
reasons for the presence of weeds in the 
first instance. Obviously, proper 
management mechanisms need to be in 
place to prevent the spread of weeds 
and vermin. 

In a summary of over 30 years’ 
scientific research on the effects of 


boundaries, for an indefinite period. 
Graziers were offered seven-year 
leases when the Alpine National Park Bill 
was re-introduced. 

Despite this, the graziers have 
mounted an emotive campaign. In an 
address to the Mountain District 
Cattlemen’s Association in February 
1989 an MDCA spokesman said: ‘For 
too long, we have endured the lies 
dressed up as fact about cattle grazing 
damaging our beloved high country...We 
have watched while a small group of 
radicals and crazies...has grown even 
more arrogant and demanding. Parading 
lies disguised as scientific fact, they 
have created the illusion of a massive 
following and have enslaved govern¬ 
ments of both political persuasions to 
their view. Theirs is the classic fascist 
tactic—the big lie technique. Theirs is 
the classic fascist goal—privilege for the 
few, exclusion for the majority’. 

The argument is not with the graziers. 
It is with their cattle and it does rely on 
fact. A minority do have a privilege, and 
they are the 89 leaseholders (1987-8) in 
alpine areas and the cattle who graze on 
an area of unique natural heritage which 
should be protected for perpetuity, for all. 

Wilderness areas are for those who 
want to walk, ski, climb or canoe. Roads 
and tracks are for those who want to 
drive or ride. Suitable areas for activities 
suited to a fragile alpine environment. 

Recreation 

One intention in creating an Alpine 
National Park is to encourage access. 
Kosciusko National Park has been so 
successful that over 3,000,000 visitors 
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pass through the gates each year, 
providing admission fees alone of over 
$1 million dollars. In order not to 
compromise the integrity of the park, 
some activities should be restricted. Two 
such activities, other than alpine skiing, 
are four-wheel-driving and horse-riding. 

In Kosciusko National Park there are 
over 1,300 kilometres of fire tracks and 
four-wheel-drive access roads. In 
Victoria there are estimated to be about 
2,000 kilometres of four-wheel-drive 
tracks within the proposed park and over 
4,000 immediately outside. This appears 
sufficient, as roads encourage erosion 
and the spread of weeds and vermin, not 
to mention fire and litter. Roads also 
reduce the chance of obtaining a 
wilderness experience. 

Horse-riding can provide a wilderness 
experience. The presence of horses, 
however, leads to a deterioration of 
natural qualities, as walkers well know. 
One of those qualities is pure water, and 
the quality of water in the Victorian Alps 
is frequently open to question. Consider 
the warnings on drinking water at 
Macalister Springs near Mt Howitt. 
Contamination of alpine streams also 
has a wider effect—the alpine 
catchments supply 25% of Victoria’s 
water needs. Neither cattle nor horses 
contribute to good water quality. Neither 
cattle nor horses have hooves approp¬ 
riate to the fragile alpine environment. 

In Kosciusko National Park, 
separately designated areas are set 
aside for the riding of horses and for 
wilderness. In Victoria there are 13 
operators who are licensed to take horse 


parties into National Parks. In the region 
of the Bluff and Bluff Hut, which is part of 
the proposed Alpine National Park, 
operators do not require a licence. This 
is arguably one of the most interesting 
parts of the alps, yet there is clear 
evidence of loss of land quality. This 
results from the yarding and movement 
of horses and the activities of a 
commercial tour group, which has 
encouraged increased use of this fragile 
area. 

Extensive yarding areas exist at Bluff 
Hut where one commercial operator has 
extraordinary rights of access and 
occupancy on public land. Not only are 
the yards largely devoid of ground cover, 
but a swathe over 400 metres long has 
been bulldozed through snow gums on 
the spur behind the hut. In nearby areas 
traffic from horse tours has caused 
serious erosion. In places, gullies half a 
metre deep have been created. If this 
were not sufficient pressure, the tour 
group concerned has a permit to operate 
an over-snow vehicle along a closed 
public road in winter. 

The future and what you can do 

Careful management is essential to 
deal with the pressures mentioned 
above. CFL has recently addressed this 
in the publication of Alpine Area 
Proposed Management Plans (see 
Reviews, page 71). These are open for 
public comment and should be assessed 
by interested parties. Pressure should 
be applied to ensure adequate remote 
areas are included, that areas under 
intense pressure (such as the Bluff) are 
protected, and that practices within the 
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park are compatible with nature 
conservation and natural heritage 
values. Public input is essential. 

Kosciusko National Park is also 
threatened by a range of environ¬ 
mentally damaging activities. 



The Victorian Alps need to be properly 
managed as one cohesive unit. They 
also need to be inscribed in legislation, 
in order to minimize the occurrence of 
some of the excesses described above. 
Only legislative protection and National 
Park status puts the area beyond the 
whims of a change of government or 
minister. 

The Victorian Alpine National Park will 
only become a reality if the Liberal Party 
lends its support. The park stood out as 
the greatest difference in the nature 
conservation policies of the major 
parties at the last State election. It is 
currently before a Liberal policy 
committee, and Liberal politicians need 
to be persuaded as to the good political 
and environmental sense in supporting 
the legislation. Write to Jeff Kennett, 
Leader of the Opposition, Parliament 
House, Melbourne, Victoria 3002 if the 
alpine legislation has not been passed 
by the time you read this article. 

The Victorian, NSW and ACT auth¬ 
orities must be encouraged to support 
the WHNP and the relevant government 
leaders should hear community feeling 
on this subject. World Heritage 
Nomination is a long, but worthwhile, 
process. 

In the meantime, go and enjoy it. A 

Doug Humann teaches politics and geography part time and is 
a househusband. He is Chairman of the VNPA Alpine 
Committee. He enjoys bushwalking and other outdoor activities 
with his young family. 
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▲ THE AUSTRALIAN ASCENT OF PUMORI 
(7,161 metres), the Khumbu region of 
Nepal’s ‘beautiful daughter’, started at a 
party at my house in Canberra. After a 
great deal of beer and at a late hour, four 
rock- and ice-climbers headed to 
Guthega to climb Watsons Crags. There 
was that other Mike Law named Smith, 
Richard Howes, me and an ageing Italian 
who purported to have climbed with 
Ricardo Cassin. 

This group formed the nucleus of the 
expedition team which left for Nepal 
almost five years later. Contact had 
waned, but the common interest in 
expeditions kept the thin cord of 
correspondence stretched over that 
time. Pumori was booked in 1986 during 
a visit to the Ministry of Tourism in 
Kathmandu. I asked the punctilious and 
officious Nepali the name of the peak in 
the photograph behind him. 

‘Pumori—well I’ll take that if it’s 
available for post-monsoon 1988.’ 

‘It will cost you.’ 

‘I’ve got plenty of time to organize it. 
See you in ’88.’ 

‘Don’t forget to send an advance 
asap!’ 

I cranked up the typewriter and started 
contacting friends. This climb would 
consist of people I knew personally, to 
avoid the usual conflicts which arise. As 
is usual, the most enthusiastic respon¬ 
ses came from those who had no real 
intention of joining, with lacklustre 
replies from those who eventually did. 
When we left for Pumori, the expedition 
consisted of a brace of mountain guides 
(Richard Howes from Canada and Scott 
Woolums of Oregon, USA), an Austral¬ 
ian Italian marble mason, Armando 
Corvini (at 48, the eldest member, thus 
nicknamed Dolomiti Grandpapa), a 
policeman, Andrew Lock, alias ‘Snorts’, 
who took on the thankless task of 
equipment officer, an energetic 
when-outside-the-office public servant, 
Ray Vran, who proved to be a frustrated 
doctor and became ‘the lady with the 
lamp’ to the locals, a cocktail waiter 
named Tom Cruise (Matt Godbold 
actually) from the Sydney beach suburb 
of Coogee, and me. 

A motley collection of seven fresh- 
faced climbers and their entourage 
arrived at Tribhuvan Airport on 12 
September. One of the best parts of a trip 
to Nepal is the expression on the faces 
of first-timers as they take a cab in to the 
city; a look of Third World shock and 
continual strings of oohs and ahhs. 

Using the guest-house in Thamel and 
the agency car-park, just off Kantipath, 
as base we set about getting the 
juggernaut mobile. Inertia is a difficult 
force to overcome when trying to move 
an expedition out of Kathmandu and in 
to the foothills. While the Sherpas (Kipa, 
Gyaltsen, Sherku, Tenze—all from Solu 
district) organized kitchen, food and 
transport, we sifted through a vast array 
of gear. Fuelled by cappuccino and beer, 


Above, Pumori from the south. The route follows the 
ridge facing the camera. Left, Armando Corvino 
above Camp Two. Ray Vran 

we approached this task diligently, as 
every kilogram meant less to spend on 
our greedy selves. The speakers were 
set up nearby and pumped out 
Bachelors from Prague, some ambience 
(Not Drowning Waving), The Cure, Uriah 
Heep (Richard’s choice) and some 
northern beach music for homesick Matt. 
The main reason, however, was to 
drown the cacophony of Hindi music 
which wailed from loudspeakers at 
strategic corners in Kathmandu. 

The flight into Lukla is one of the 
wonders of the aviation world. The 
panorama of Himalayan giants is 


compensation for the terrifying landing 
when the pilot turns right, heads for the 
hillside then salvages a touchdown out 
of apparent nothingness. That over, you 
can settle in to mountain-slow-mode as 
the expedition caravan, consisting of 
porters then yaks, wends towards Base 
Camp. An atmosphere something like 
that of the Canterbury Tales pervaded as 
our group, gathered from all professions, 
journeyed and explored in a spirit of 
jollity. Modern-day Marco Polos with 
Walkmans! Namche Bazaar, 
Tyangboche, Pengboche, Dingboche, 
Periche, Lobuche and Gorak Shep. 

Our first view of the ‘beautiful 
daughter’ (so named in 1921 by Mallory 
after his young daughter, Clare) was 
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from a hill behind Lobuche. It stood 
proud and awesome in the moonlight 
—this is serious, Mum! I called the group 
and we sat in silence, punctuated by the 
odd gasp of disbelief and fear. Armando 
stuttered in English (an unfamiliar 
tongue): ‘It is beautiful bu...but I think 
that it could be very da...dangerous too, 
ma...mate!’ I muttered agreement while 
the nausea of cowardice gathered in my 
throat. Time for the brave face and 
casual bonhomie of ‘Let’s not be beaten 
before we start, this is a piece of cake’. 
Hard when you yourself are not 
convinced. And not helped by Scott—an 
accomplished mountaineer with an 
international reputation—‘Wow, this 
looks like a really tough route 
(pronounced rowt), similar to the Cassin 
on McKinley’. 

The next day dawned clear, fulfilling 
the promise made by the second head 
lama at Tyangboche during the 
mountain blessing ceremony. Four days 
‘pani pourrio’ then ‘ek mina din rumro r 
(four days of bad weather followed by a 
month of good conditions). He proved to 
be spot on. After savouring the kitchen 
smells and banter at Lobuche, we 
moved up to our Base Camp, on the 
moraine to the right of Kala Pattar. Here 
we erected a camp, and in no time the 
Nepali two-triangled flag and the 
Australian flag fluttered side-by-side. 
The altitude of 5,300 metres affected 
people differently, but the tremendous 
surrounding peaks soothed some of the 
discomfort. As we ate our evening meal, 
a single star topped the pinnacle summit 
of Nuptse. Fitting, as it was Scott’s 
birthday, an occasion demanding good 
karma. Gyaltsen, for the first time, failed 
miserably in his attempt to create a 
chocolate cake and we tucked into a 
sludge which looked like uncooked 
brownies. 

Across the Khumbu, the mountain 
Olympics were under way (coinciding 
with Seoul), and various national teams 
had set up their incongruous ‘games 
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Above, Richard Howes negotiating ice cauliflowers 
between Camp One and Camp Two. Vran. Right, 
Howes, left, and Corvini receive their success katas 
from Sherpas Tenze and Kipa. Jeff Williams 

village’ next to the huge ice sails of the 
lower part of the main icefall. For the next 
two months they would pit themselves 
against the highest peak in the world, 
sparing neither expense, life nor equip¬ 
ment. A large Parisian insurance 
company had outlaid $US2 million so 
that armchair climbers in France could 
have 15 days of live coverage. The 
energetic and diminutive Marc Batard, 
there with a rival TV crew, was eager to 
be the first athlete to go from Base Camp 
to summit in less than 24 hours. He 
made it in 22 hours 20 minutes, but not 
before the legendary Sundare Sherpa 
(Everest summit five times) had 
departed after an argument. When I 
congratulated Batard, he enquired about 
the peak we were attempting. 
‘Pumoree—last year I took only 15 hours 
to make ascent. II est facile.' Thanks 
Marc! The American North-west 
Expedition was there to test the 
performance levels of various types of 
athletes at altitude, and apparently 


hoped to get the first American woman 
and a negro male to the summit. Added 
to these groups were another French 
expedition, Czechoslovakians, New 
Zealanders, Spaniards and Koreans. 
The drug testers were notably absent 
from these Olympics and no team 
members were sent home for using 
amphetamines or supplementary 
oxygen. Left behind were three Sherpas 
and four Czechs. Tragically, one of the 
Sherpas was Narayan Shrestra who had 
participated in previous Australian 
expeditions. 

Climbing at this location and altitude is 
intense, and the expedition becomes 
all-consuming as the mountain slowly 
envelops your personality. There is no 
respite from the surrounds—brown and 
grey below and, as you lift your gaze, a 
symphony in white. From left to right, a 
cast familiar to all players in this 
dangerous d ram a—Li ng t re n , 
Khumbutse, Changtse, Everest, Lhotse, 
Nuptse, Baruntse, Mehra, Mera, 
Pokhalde, Ama Dablam, Kangtega, 
Tramserku, Jobo Laptshan (Cholatse), 
Tawachee—and at their sides, 
cascading rivers of ice. 
















V 



As we ascended the fixed ropes each 
day, we engaged in a race against the 
sun, because the mountainside turns 
into a furnace, with blinding reflection 
and a downward torrent of ice and 
debris. It became necessary to climb 
early in the morning (about 4 am), with 
the hope that Camp One, on the ridge, 
would be reached before the face 
became too dangerous. Camp One 
became the staging post for equipment 
going higher up. We all did a number of 
carries to this point, and from here a 
difficult portion of the route (the 
circumvention of two imposing 
gendarmes) was achieved. The climbing 
to Camp One and above was difficult and 
the snow conditions added a significant 
degree of danger. The view was 
stunning but tempered by its precarious 
location among unstable snow 
mushrooms. Sadly, the debris of 
previous expeditions was in evidence 
everywhere and the daughter’s neck 
was festooned with a many-stranded 
seven millimetre necklace. 

The South Ridge, the direct 
continuation up from Kala Pattar, is a 
classic alpine feature eagerly pursued 


by climbing purists. At 3.30 pm on 10 
October, two such purists stood on the 
summit of Pumori. Shiva was kind that 
day and only spoiled the ambience for 
Ray and Scott with occasional gusts of 
wind. I watched their miniscule forms 
through a pair of high-powered 
binoculars and felt a shared joy. 

The next day, I moved up to Camp One 
from our glacier camp (Advance Base 
Camp). I was seized by panic, albeit 
controlled, as Armando and Richard 
were well above Camp Two and had 
spent the night bivouacked in a snow 
cave, without a stove or sleeping bags. 


murmured thanks, to whom I'm not sure, 
and fell into a deep sleep. 

Next morning I picked out two forms 
through the binoculars, and the 
sickening fear that the mountain had 
consumed them disappeared. That they 
survived was a miracle as Armando, 
stupefied by altitude and exhaustion, 
dropped their rope and it was Richard’s 
cool recovery of some fixed line that 
enabled them to come down. I greeted 
them as prodigal sons, feeding them and 
attempting to administer as many 
life-giving fluids as possible. Armando 
had no feeling in his feet, so we had to 



Rest that evening in the snow scrape 
was fitful, and the two climbers realized 
that time moves slowly and cruelly in 
these circumstances. Slowly but surely 
the vengeful character of Shiva was 
beginning to surface. At 12.20 pm on 11 
October, Armando and Richard stood on 
the plateau-like summit and were 
permitted the opportunity of gazing into 
the chocolate landscape of Tibet, an 
antithesis to the Nepalese side of the 
Himalayas. 

Meanwhile at Camp One I was gripped 
by a secret fear that something had gone 
awfully wrong, and I rehearsed 
explanations about the potential tragedy 
for their relatives. Andrew and Matt 
prepared their equipment in silence; they 
too were worried about the fate of our 
friends. Pumori is a peak which does not 
permit mistakes, and rescue is 
complicated by steepness and the 
complexity of the route. That evening, at 
about 8 pm, I saw what I thought was a 
torch light in the vicinity of Camp Two. I 


get him down as quickly as we could. 
Four of our group had been permitted to 
stand on the summit of Pumori and 
return. The Sherpas, who believe that 
‘one person, one group, no one killed’ is 
success, now considered it over. I 
agreed. 

On 19 October, two members of the 
Anglo-lcelandic expedition were killed, 
possibly descending the South Ridge of 
Pumori. The clouds rushed across the 
summits of Lhotse and Everest, the 
lower hills were enveloped in mist—that 
evening Everest briefly turned to gold. 
The Games were over, the Olympic 
flame had been extinguished. Armando 
was going home on the back of a yak. 
We were returning to civilization. The 
tender Bhuddhist spirit of the Khumbu 
died for me in 1988 and, sadly, I had 
been a willing participant and witness. ▲ 
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INTO THE 

BLUE MOUNTAINS 


Historical detective work in the bush, with Greg Powell 






It was frightful to look down the dreadful 
precipice. It made the beholder giddy. No 
mortal I am sure could ever cross it. We 
gazed at it a while with awful reverence of 
that God, by whom all things were made. 

▲ THIS DRAMATIC DESCRIPTION OF AN 
encounter with the rugged Blue 
Mountains, west of Sydney, was written in 
1795. The author was Matthew James 
Everingham who had arrived in the colony 
as a First Fleet convict in the transport 
Scarborough in 1788. Upon his release, 
he was granted land in the Hawkesbury 
district in sight of the barrier range now 
known as the Blue Mountains. 

Letters written by Matthew 
Everingham were re-discovered in 
Victoria in 1981 by an alert librarian. 
They had been in the University of 
Melbourne archives for 17 years, put 
there by their owner, Robin Ritchie of 
Blackwood Station, in the western 
district of Victoria. Some of the letters 
describe an attempt to cross the Blue 
Mountains by Everingham and two 
companions, John Ramsay and William 
Reid, in 1795, 18 years before the 
successful crossing by Blaxland, 
Wentworth and Lawson. Researcher, 
Val Ross (The Everingham Letterbook, 
Anvil Press, 1985) called upon the 
services of a wide range of people to 
verify the letters. It seemed that the only 
way to check the Blue Mountains section 
was to take Everingham’s descriptions 
and to set out and follow his presumed 
path. 

Most researchers were in agreement 
concerning the route of the first section 
of the journey, so my three companions 
and I shouldered our packs on a cold 
winter’s morning on Richmond Hill on 
the west bank of the Nepean River. It 
was near here that the 1795 trio began 
the second day of their epic trip, after 
walking the first day from Parramatta. 
They had taken a total of 13 days; our 
modern expedition would take 5 days 
(one way). We headed out along the 
road to Grose Vale with our sights set on 
the yawning mouth of the Grose Gorge. 
It was the only gap in the long green 
ridge which formed the first rampart of 
the Blue Mountains. Everingham’s 
descriptions were to prove both 
excitingly precise and frustratingly 


Above, Matthew Everingham’s grave in Wiiberforce 
Cemetery, in view of the Blue Mountains. (Note the 
First Fleeter plaque at the foot of the headstone.) 
Opposite, a rest stop at Tootie Creek. All photos Greg 
Powell 

vague; however, they showed a deep 
appreciation for the terrain and 
conditions. 

The historic trio were aghast at the 
sight that lay before them when they 
reached the gorge at Vale Look-out. 
They turned abruptly northward away 
from the gorge, and so did we. Our route 


now led towards Bowen Mountain; still a 
hard climb even with the benefit of roads. 
We were glad to collapse in the grass 
near the top and take in the vista of the 
vast Cumberland Plain, stretching to the 
Centrepoint Tower on the horizon. 
Everingham wrote that he could view the 
sea from here, as well as the different 
settlements and the windings of the river. 
He then described a ‘deep cut of water’ 
that lay in their path. This turned out to 
be the deep gully of Devils Hole Creek 
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that bisects the range between 
Kurrajong and Bowen Mountain. He 
camped in this gorge on his third night 
out. We made our first camp here, in a 
cave by the banks of Tabaraga Rill. On 
a nearby rock slab were half a dozen 
grooves where people who truly knew 
and appreciated these mountains once 
sharpened their stone implements. 

Like the former party, we started our 
northerly ascent early, but with the ad¬ 
vantage of a fire track didn’t have to hack 
through thick undergrowth. Our route led 
us through Kurrajong Heights and out 
along the ridge towards Wheeny Gap. 
Wildflowers were beginning to paint the 
ridge with colour and our day was very 
pleasant, until the ridge suddenly ended. 
All around, the ground dropped away in 
to the gorge of Wheeny Creek, 300 
metres below. Everingham wrote, We 
found after about three hours’ search a 
place to descent [s/c] with safety. We 
went for the night into a clift of a rock’. 

We also picked our way down in to the 
gorge, as it had to be crossed if a 
westward route was to be followed. Our 
way through the sandstone ledges took 
us to a large cave, similar to 
Everingham’s ‘clift of rock’. The 
explorers experienced a frightening 
thunderstorm here, and from what we 
could see of the towering cliffs all 
around, a storm raging through the 
gorge would certainly be a memorable 
experience. The location of the cave 
seemed to confirm that we were indeed 
following Everingham’s path, though 
researchers differ as to the exact route 
from here onwards. 

Our second night’s camp was made in 
idyllic surroundings beside a waterfall on 
Wheeny Creek. Our final day was to be 
the warmest, but luckily we attempted 


Above, campsite on Wheeny Creek. 

the western climb early in the morning. 
The ascent was steep and scrubby, but 
the views rewarding. Eventually we 
reached the Mountain Lagoon Road, 
where Everingham probably spent his 
sixth night. Our time was up, so it was 
back to Newcastle to plan the second 
stage of the expedition. We were happy 
with the result of the first stage and a few 
weeks later returned, with one more 
recruit. 

Flannel flowers and waratahs 
blanketed the ridge as we pushed 
westward towards Tootie Creek. With 
careful negotiation of the clifflines and 
scrub barriers we reached the rocky floor 
of the valley by mid-morning. The cool 
waters of Tootie Creek refreshed us 


before the long ascent to Mt Tootie. Our 
route led up a spur towards Little Tootie 
and then on to the clear summit of Mt 
Tootie itself. We had lunch on the summit 
and marvelled at the magnificent vista. 
The entire route lay before us, from the 
Grose Gorge, along the Kurrajong 
Heights to the massive Wheeny Gap, 
then the ridges and gullies that snaked 
to our feet at Mt Tootie. Behind was 
Bowen Creek Gorge and our final 
objective, Mt Irvine. Everingham wrote of 
this section of the journey: ‘We were 
determined to strike out of the brush and 
take a direct course and instead of brush 
it was deep rocky valleys we had to climb 
up and down’. 

We climbed down into our next rocky 
valley, Bowen Creek, and eventually 
found a reasonable patch of sandy 
ground to camp. Light rain fell during the 
night, and the morning saw all the 
mountains shrouded in mist. The light 
drizzle kept us cool as we began our final 
ascent to Mt Irvine. After an hour, the 
barren sandstone gave way to lush 
vegetation on the basalt cap of Mt Irvine. 
The road walk beneath the dripping trees 
was a very pleasant way to conclude our 
trip. We had a car waiting to take us back 
to civilization. Everingham, Reid and 
Ramsay had to retrace their steps on the 
long return journey to Parramatta. 

The trio had most probably ended their 
attempt to cross the Blue Mountains on 
Mt Irvine or Mt Wilson, judging from the 
description of the countryside in 
Everingham’s letters. He wrote, ‘I wished 
much to go over and explore that barren 
track of land, but our provisions grew 
very short and we’re obliged to bend our 
thoughts towards home'. Little would 
they know that the city of Lithgow would 
one day rise just a little beyond that 
‘barren track of land’. ▲ 

Greg Powell (see Contributors in Wild no 8) is a District 

Wales. He specializes in historical bushwalking^ researching 
and retracing the routes of early Australian explorers. Many of 
these trips are described in his book Bushwalking in the Blue 
Mountains (Rigby, 1980). 
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Mark Tregellas paddles a 
mysterious northern river 

▲ IT’S BEEN THE DRIEST WET FOR 20 
years, proclaimed the ageing tin miner, as 
he helped load our gear on to an old 
Toyota Landcruiser. With the sound of the 
twin-engined Britton Islander fading in the 
distance, I looked around at the old 
station’s buildings and the tiny grass 
landing strip. Everywhere the ground was 
covered in a thick carpet of lush, green 


vegetation. Hundreds of colourful wild- 
flowers speckled the landscape, and a 
warm breeze carried their scents to us, 
beneath a cloudless, blue sky. It was 
beautiful. I sat in the back of the Toyota as 
we bumped along the winding dirt track, 
and briefly thought of the city. Alarm 
clocks on dark cold mornings, hurried 
breakfasts, tightly packed trains full of 
newspapers, perfumes and after-shave 
lotions. The people, the work, the 
pressure. Suddenly we stopped and I 
looked up and saw the river. It was two 


Above, first view of the river. All photos Mark Tregellas 

months before I again thought of the city. 

The sun went down on that first day as 
we had dinner sitting on the river’s 
moss-covered banks, watching the flow 
of water we would follow to the sea. The 
old tin miner had been right, for the river 
was very low. But we were in its 
headwaters, and even the thought of 
walking the canoe along for a week 
wasn’t unappealing. The river slowly 
snaked its way northward, very shallow 
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Above, atypical campsite. Righttop, it'stough at the 
top’; on the upper river. Right bottom, sting-ray. 

and quite wide. Huge trees lay across at 
regular intervals, deposited by hur¬ 
ricanes and wet-season floods. At times 
we would see enormous chunks of wood 
suspended ten metres above our heads, 
entangled in other forest giants. The log 
tangles slowed us down. If we couldn’t 
squeeze the canoe through or clear a 
path with an axe, we’d portage. Several 
times that first week the rain forest 
echoed with the sound of the axe as we 
took turns cutting through the driftwood, 
getting blisters on our hands. 

Each day we’d stop very early, around 
3 pm, and set up camp. Good firewood 
proliferated, so after the canoe was 
unloaded and the billy put on to boil, 
there was plenty of time to explore, fish 
or just relax and lie in the river. We never 
tired of watching it those first few weeks. 
The colour reminded me of liquid gold, 
as iron pyrites in its sandy bed sparkled 
in the sunshine. I hardly ever drank 
water at home, but here I couldn’t get 
enough. 

The river changed a lot in those first 
weeks. At times, when it was wide and 
shallow, we walked. Our feet grew hard 
and calloused and we eventually 
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discarded our shoes altogether. In some 
places the river narrowed and the 
rain-forest-clad banks gave way to 
volcanic rock. Here, the river turned dark 
and brown and dropped to unknown 
depths. We’d drift silently along, casting 
lines into the shadows formed by 
overhanging rock ledges. Black bream, 
sariatoga, catfish and sooty grunters 
were always eager to take the bait and 
provide us with our evening meal. The 
elusive barramundi, unfortunately, 
stayed just that. We’d stand in the kayak 
and pole along watching fish dart out 
from the shadows, quick as lightning, 
chasing some smaller, even quicker 
prey. At night, we’d clean our dishes 
down by the water’s edge and watch 
hundreds of tiny fish and freshwater 
yabbies come within centimetres of our 
fingers for the scraps from our plates. 

The hundreds of birds that we met 
along the way never failed to amaze and 
amuse us. Sulphur-crested and great 
palm cockatoos screeched their 
greetings each morning and afternoon. 
Blue-winged kookaburras, azure king¬ 
fishers and white-headed sea eagles 
watched from branches as we paddled 
slowly past. One night we camped next 
to a still pool at the bottom of a small 


waterfall. I was sitting next to the camp 
fire with a rich cup of Milo liberally laced 
with Bundaberg rum. The fish were 
making so much noise, splashing 
around, that I didn’t hear anything while 
a large freshwater tortoise walked into 
the firelight and sat down next to me. I 
greeted the tortoise and hoped it didn’t 
mind having two humans camped on 
what was obviously its patch of turf. The 
tortoise looked up at me with those little 
black eyes, blinked, and scurried off into 
the pool. 

The next day we stood on top of a 
gorge and watched the waterfall drop 
away below us. It wasn’t marked on the 
map, and we wondered how a waterfall 
spilling over ten metres could have 
escaped the cryptographs. The place 
just begged to be explored. We 
fossicked for gem stones at the base of 
the fall. A large blow-hole acted as a 
super Jacuzzi, and the fish nearby 
seemed to want to be caught. The gorge 
was formed out of the same dark- 
coloured volcanic cliffs which we’d 
previously seen on the river. One side of 
the gorge opened out in to huge sand 
dunes, a brilliant snowy white. The other 
side was mainly open forest and it was 
here that we discovered the caves. They 








appeared to have been created from 
flood- and rain-water wearing away the 
volcanic rock. The ones we found were 
only small, but not being equipped for 
exploring caves we decided against 
trying to push them any further. 

That night, above the roar of the water, 
we heard a dingo howling in the 
distance. The next day as we were 
paddling along, I looked up and saw a 
pair of them watching. For over an hour 
they followed us along the bank, their 
interest as blatant as ours in them. We 
didn’t ever have to paddle long without 
seeing wildlife of one type or another. 
Cattle, horses and pigs were 
everywhere and both scrub turkeys and 
plains turkeys watched from every bend. 
Big scrub bulls took great delight in 
scaring us witless by charging out of the 
scrub, just to make it clear who’s boss. 
Some nights we could see the eyes of 
Johnstone River crocodiles reflected in 
our torchlights. 

Gradually the river became wider and 
deeper, but we never ceased being 
surprised. We had stopped for lunch 
almost 300 kilometres from the sea. I 
was lying in the sun with a cup of tea 
when a sting-ray, almost a metre across, 
swam the river towards me. My surprise 


grew as it swam up, out of the water, to 
nibble some plants at my feet. It was so 
tame that I bent forward and touched its 
leathery back. Not much further down¬ 
stream we spotted a small shark slowly 
swimming upriver. Once the river 
became tidal, we had to change our 


The closer we got to the ocean, the 
harder things became. Four metre tides 
on the ebb left 400 metres of oyster- 
saturated mud-flats which tore our skin 
to shreds as we dragged the kayak to 
shore, only to be eaten by sand flies and 
mosquitoes. Suddenly the river ended 




camping habits. No more riverside 
camping on gently sloping sand dunes, 
or batching and getting water from the 
same place. The river was now a muddy 
colour and wide enough for islands to 
form in its middle. Although constantly 
on the look-out for saltwater crocodiles, 
we only had one show any interest. It 
was about four metres in length and 
swam to within three metres of the 
kayak. A crab pot provided us with 
gourmet breakfasts, as the fish we could 
now catch were too big for the two of us 
to eat. 


and the ocean lay before us. The trip had 
come to an end. Some local Aborigines 
gave us a lift back to town, where I 
booked in to the local hospital as my legs 
had become infected from oyster cuts. I 
lay in my hospital bed and thought about 
the river. There are several like it through 
northern Australia. All will be unique to 
whoever spends the time exploring and 
all will reward with experiences to be 
treasured forever. ▲ 
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equipment 



MQMT Equipment 

is Australia’s foremost 
designer and manufacturer 
of advanced adventure 
clothing. Over the years 
the Mont label has 
become the symbol of 
leadership in its field. The 
reputation of the Mont 
range is one of state-of-the- 
art design originality and 
handcrafted quality, which 
has made our products 
popular amongst the 
outdoors community. Often 
copied but never 
equalled, and widely 
accepted as the best. 


Like our Gore-Tex Tempest 
jacket, opposite. Packed- 
full of features such as: 

• factory-taped seams 

• 3-layer taslan Gore-Tex 

• 3-piece hood with visor 

• 2 patch cargo pockets 

• 2 hand-warmer pockets 

• zip chest map-pocket 

• double storm-flaps 

• #10 YKK zipper 

• strong YKK studs 

• adjustable cuffs 

• hood and waist draw-cord 

• and more ... 


NOW AVAILABLE 

RRP $235 


AUSTRALIA’S FINEST ADVENTURE CLOTHING 
NOW AVAILABLE AT SPECIALIST RETAILERS 


WRITE TO MONT FOR A CATALOGUE 

MONT ADVENTURE EQUIPMENT: PO BOX 995, QUEANBEYAN, NSW 2620 




The Bogong 
High Plains 


A wealth of ski touring possibilities, by Glenn van der Knijff 



▲ BOGONG NATIONAL PARK ENCOMPASSES 
the largest tract of high country in Victoria. 
Established in 1981, the park contains most of 
the State’s highest peaks (including Mt 
Bogong, Mt Feathertop and Mt Nelse) and the 
Bogong High Plains. With much of the terrain 
above 1,600 metres in elevation, snow falls 
regularly and reliably during the winter 
months, making the park an ideal venue for 
snow sports, including cross country skiing. 

The mountains of Bogong National Park 
were first skied in the early 1920s by miners 
and bushwalkers who wanted to experience 
the alpine nature of the mountains. They 
endured long, arduous journeys to reach the 
region and faced an exhausting ski, laden 
down with heavy packs and primitive gear. 
Their skis were planks called snow shoes, and 
only one pole, instead of stocks, was used as 
a brake. 


Many people still believe that a winter 
wilderness experience in these mountains 
requires a similar journey. This is not so. Much 
of Bogong National Park can be experienced 
in day tours from the alpine resorts of Falls 
Creek and Mt Hotham. 

Cross country skiing within the park is 
generally easy. The open snow-plains, lightly 
wooded trails and clear, exposed ridges 
facilitate travel. Don’t take these mountains 
lightly, however, as fog, snow or rain can 
rapidly turn a pleasant, sunny afternoon into a 
raging blizzard—skiers have died in these 
mountains, as numerous memorial plaques 
scattered about the park testify. 

The Alpine Walking Track (AWT), which 
extends from Walhalla to Canberra, passes 
through the snow-covered region of Bogong 
National Park and is a popular route followed 
by many touring parties. Sections of the AWT 


Above, the author at Kellys Hut. Glenn van der Knijff 
collection 

can be incorporated into many day tours—so 
can the many historic huts scattered alongside 
or not far from the track. 

The routes described here include some of 
the most interesting day ski-tours in the park. 
Most are of medium distance and can be 
covered easily in a day by an intermediate, 
moderately fit ski tourer. Extra notes are 
included for fit and experienced skiers to 
assist them to ski further than the ‘medium’ 
distance. All tours feature superb views, 
places of interest and huts steeped in 
historical character. 

Maps. The Algona Publications Falls 
Creek-Mt Nelse-Bogong High Plains and Mt 
Bogong sheets are particularly useful. Both 
contain track notes as well as basic forest 
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MAPS AND 
BOOKS BY 
MAIL ORDER 

B owyangs offer Australia's first 
comprehensive catalogue to plan and 
guide your next adventure. EVERY 
Australian, New Guinea and New Zealand 
topographic map from both government and 
private sources is included in our inventory. 
We also offer an extensive range of guidebooks 
and overseas maps for adventure holidays, 
isolated treks and business trips. 

For a FREE brochure phone (03) 862 3526 
or write to: 259 High Street, Kew, Vic 3101. 
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guides. The Vicmap 1:25,000 series maps are 
more than suitable, but five maps are needed 
to cover the areas described (Cope, Fainter, 
Feathertop, Harrietville and Nelse). The Soil 
Conservation Authority’s series of four 
Bogong High Plains vegetation maps are also 
very useful as they have a detailed 1:15,000 
scale. (The multitude of colours used to 
represent the vegetation communities can be 
confusing, however.) 

Access. Falls Creek, centrally located on 
the western extremity of the Bogong High 
Plains, is 377 kilometres from Melbourne by 
way of Bright and Mt Beauty. Mt Hotham, at 
the southern end of the park, is 367 kilometres 
from Melbourne, by way of Bright and 
Harrietville. Alternatively, Mt Hotham can be 
reached by way of Bairnsdale and Omeo. 

All necessary facilities, including parking, 
toilets and food, are available at the resorts. 
Parking is not cheap—currently $12 a day. 
Chains must be carried to both resorts 
throughout winter. For a full update on road 
and snow conditions, phone (03) 11 545 
(Melbourne), (057) 58 3366 (Falls Creek) or 
(057) 59 3531 (Mt Hotham). 

Tours. All of the described tours can be 
varied to suit the experience of the 
party—shortened to suit a slower group or 
extended and, perhaps, linked to another to 
suit fitter, more accomplished cross country 
skiers. 

Before heading out on any of the ski tours, 
check local weather forecasts, and ‘let 
someone know before you go’. During winter, 
sunny days tend to cloud over in the afternoon, 
so plan to set out no later than 9 am and to 
return by 4 pm to beat the ice-up. Carry plenty 
of food, chocolate, clothing and don’t forget 
your camera. Good skiing! 

Fitzgeralds and Kellys Huts (20 kilo¬ 
metres return) 

Leave the Windy Corner Car-park at Falls 
Creek and ski up the Bogong High Plains 
Tourist Road, past the Nordic Bowl, to Rocky 
Valley Dam. Walk or ski across the dam wall. 
On the far side, sign the intentions book, then 
follow a pole line up the slope and away from 
the road. 

Where the slope levels out, veer north, away 
from the poles, keeping as high on the ridge 
as possible, until Heathy Spur is reached. At 
most times, ski tracks are numerous and route 
finding is easy. 

Ski down to a creek, turn right, and bear 
east-north-east through open plains and snow 
gum woodland, slowly gaining altitude. 

The exposed tops of Heathy Spur provide 
the best views (Mt Nelse to the north and 
Rocky Valley to the south). In foggy 
conditions, navigation along this part of the 
route can be difficult due to the lack of snow 
poles or prominent features. 

From a high point, ski south-easterly down 
a long, gentle slope into the open expanse of 
the Park. One pole line, the Hotham-Bogong 
Pole Line, will be crossed and another, which 
disappears over the saddle between Hollonds 
Knob and Marms Point, will be picked up. 
Follow this subsidiary pole line over gentle 
terrain for about two kilometres until a sign, in 
a grove of snow gums, indicates the routes to 
Fitzgeralds Hut to the south-west and Kellys 
Hut to the north-east, both about 400 metres 
from this point. 


Locating Fitzgeralds Hut is easy—a pole 
line leads to the door—finding Kellys Hut, 
however, can be difficult. From the signpost, 
follow the fence line for about 100 metres. Ski 
slightly to the east, pass through an old cattle 
yard, then continue in a north-easterly 
direction, down the slope. Kellys Hut will be 
found at the bottom of the slope, amongst 
open snow gums. 


Whiterock Creek, to a pole junction at pole 
number 916. From this junction, ski down to 
Ropers Hut, 100 metres west of pole 936, or 
follow the older pole line north-west to the top 
of Timms Spur, two kilometres distant, for fine 
views of Mt Bogong (1,986 metres). 

From Mt Nelse, ski back to the Park, and 
thence to Falls Creek by Heathy Spur or 
Watchbed Creek. If time permits, two huts 



Above, Mt Bogong beyond Timms Spur. Glenn 
Tempest 

When returning to Falls Creek, follow the 
outward route to the Park. Ski back along 
Heathy Spur or, alternatively, follow the pole 
line until it joins the Hotham-Bogong Pole 
Line, and the AWT, near the head of Watchbed 
Creek at pole number 740. Follow the poles 
down Watchbed Creek, ignoring the pole line 
heading south (the AWT), until the tourist road 
is reached. Ski along the groomed road back 
to Falls Creek. 

Mt Nelse (18 kilometres return) 

Follow the above route, from Falls Creek, to 
the Park. Head north and follow the 
Hotham-Bogong Pole Line, initially along 
level ground, then up the south face of Mt 
Nelse, until the route levels out at pole number 
818. The trigonometric point on the summit will 
be seen 500 metres to the east. The views 
from Mt Nelse (1,882 metres) are amongst the 
most extensive in the park—Mt Cope and Mt 
Hotham to the south, Mt Feathertop, Mt 
Fainter and Mt Buffalo to the west, Mt Bogong 
to the north, and to the east Mt Wills and the 
distant snow-capped Main Range in New 
South Wales. 

Experienced skiers may like to continue 
northward, along the pole line, past Mt Nelse 
North (1,884 metres) and the head of 


(Edmondsons and Johnstons) can be visited 
prior to reaching the Park on the return 
journey. 

Mt Spion Kopje (30 kilometres return) 

Probably too far for most skiers to call a day 
trip, this tour provides extensive views along 
the exposed Spion Kopje Spur. 

Ski to Mt Nelse, then on to Mt Nelse North 
along the Hotham-Bogong Pole Line. At a 
major bend in the pole line, head west, through 
a gate and up a small rise to a high point on 
Spion Kopje Spur. This high point is actually 
the third-highest peak in Victoria, 1,891 
metres above sea-level, and is unofficially 
named Mt Steadfast. 

Ski due west down a long, but not steep, 
slope to a disused aqueduct, then up a gentle 
two kilometre rise to the summit of Mt Spion 
Kopje (1,837 metres). There are no prominent 
features, apart from the aqueduct, along 
Spion Kopje Spur, so be extremely careful if 
the weather closes in. 

Cope and Wallaces Huts (16 kilometres 
return) 

Leave the Windy Corner Car-park and 
follow the tourist road to the Nordic Bowl. Turn 
south at a signposted intersection just past the 
bowl, then follow a pole line and track into Sun 
Valley. 

About 500 metres past the last ski tow, the 
poles cross over a stream. Do not follow the 
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One of the features that 
makes us top of the pack 
is quality, Qutgear quality. 


Popular Outgear day-pack 
styles in either teardrop or 
top-opening. Both styles 
are available in 12 oz 
canvas or 11 oz Cordura 
and both feature canvas 
back-panels for comfort 
and chest- and waist-strap 
facility. 

Outgear 

^^MADE IN ^ AUSTRALIA 


Ask at your specialist outdoor 
store for a full range of 
Outgear products. 


DILLY 

• 20 litre capacity 

• Heavy duty no 10 YKK 
zip on main opening 

• Teardrop shape 

• Roomy front pocket 

• Padded shoulder-straps 
with chest- and 
waist-strap facility 

• Contoured shape 


YANDEE 

• 24 litre capacity 

• Elasticized lid 


back-pad 

• Contoured shape 

• Roomy front pocket 
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MAPS 


COVERING ALL AUSTRALIA BY 

AUSLIG 

AUSTRALIAN SURVEYING AND LAND INFORMATION GROUP 


AUSLIG, P.O. BOX 2, 
BELCONNEN, A.C.T. 2616 
Please send brochures on comprehensive range 
of maps and the address of my nearest stockist. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


TRANSGLOBAL 



Make new friends beside the NILE 
Join us camping, sailing, trekking 
In the land of the Pharaohs 
Send for free Transglobal brochure to 


ACCESS TRAVEL 
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A Head Above the Rest/ 
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HOW TO ORDER: 
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poles but head south, tracing the stream 
uphill. A line of disused telegraph poles will be 
seen to the west. On reaching the ridge, ski 
south-easterly (without losing too much 
height) for three kilometres until the tourist 
road and Hotham-Bogong Pole Line is met. 
At this point (pole number 533), the re-routed 
AWT and pole line branches east away from 
the older pole line and road, to follow a fire 
track to Langfords West Aqueduct. 

Proceed along the pole line past Cope Hut, 
the only hut on the High Plains built specifically 
for ski tourers, to the aqueduct and Rover 
Lodge. From the lodge, the aqueduct is piped 
and provides pleasant skiing for 800 metres to 
where the aqueduct reappears. Cross the 
pipeline here and ski north, through a small 
but rather thick forest of snow gums to a little 
snow plain. Alternatively, ski a little further to 
a foot-bridge and cross here. Head west, up a 
slight grade, to Wilkinsons Lodge. 

Ski north-north-west from the hut for 300 
metres, gaining height through open snow 
gums, to Wallaces Hut. The oldest hut on the 
plains, Wallaces was built in 1889 and was 
known as the ‘Seldom Seen Inn' by early 
skiers due to its location amongst old, twisted 
snow gums. 

A pole line (the old AWT) heads south-west, 
then west from Wallaces until the tourist road 
is again reached. Cross the road and ski 
north-west, over a slight grade and through 
open snow plains and forested ridges, to the 
eastern peak of Rocky Knobs. Views are 
somewhat limited here but are more 
impressive and widespread from the 
northern-most peak, 700 metres away. 

From this viewpoint, ski north-west and 
downhill to a fire track near Rocky Valley Dam. 
The snow gum forest is not unduly thick so 
skiing is easy. Follow the fire track 
south-westerly to the stream, cross it, and 
continue along the pole line to Sun Valley and 
Windy Corner. 

Tawonga Huts (22 kilometres return) 

Park at Falls Creek and walk, or ski, up the 
village roads and home trails to the top of the 
Frying Pan Spur. Ski beneath a T-bartow and 
pick up the pole line heading south-west. 
Follow it past the top of the Ruined Castle to 
a pole junction on the top of a broad spur. The 
pole line heading west leads to Mt McKay 
(1,842 metres), 1.5 kilometres distant. Ignore 
this and proceed for one kilometre until a gate 
and a road come in to view. Leave the poles 
and ski south along the road to Pretty Valley 
Hut, which is just east of the road. Once an old 
SEC cubicle, the hut has been upgraded and 
a verandah has been added. 

From the hut, the road is not visible initially 
so ski south-west, past another SEC hut, until 
the road winds its way down to Pretty Valley 
Pondage. The road ends at a causeway—the 
only easy crossing of Pretty Valley Creek— 
where a picnic table is located. 

Cross the causeway and follow the Fainter 
Fire Track up a long gradual slope until the 
open tops are reached. If the track cannot be 
seen, bear west-south-west for about 1.5 
kilometres and this point will be found. There 
are superb views here—Mt Feathertop, Mt 
Fainter and Mt Bogong dominate the skyline. 

Continue south-west past the Ben Cooper 
Memorial to meet a pole line in a broad saddle, 
where the Fainter Spur leaves the Bogong 


High Plains proper. Ski down along the pole 
line and fire track for one kilometre to Tawonga 
Huts, situated on the southern end of a small 
plain. Return to Falls Creek. 

With an early start, say about 8 am, it is 
possible to ski to Mt Fainter and back in a day, 
as long as you reach Tawonga Huts by around 
11 am. However, the extra distance (34 
kilometres return to Falls Creek) requires 
fitness, proper clothing and extra food. 

Leave Tawonga Huts and locate the Fainter 
Fire Track at the northern end of the plain 
where it contours round the hill. Ski along the 
track for four kilometres to Little Plain, where 
the track becomes indistinct. Ski northward 
through a grove of snow gums to another 
plain. Continue in a north-westerly direction, 
gaining altitude steadily, until the exposed top 
of Mt Fainter (1,883 metres) is just a short 
climb away. There are superb views in all 
directions—Mt Feathertop across the deeply 
cut West Kiewa valley is particularly 
rewarding. Return to Tawonga Huts and Falls 
Creek. 

The Razorback (22 kilometres return) 

The Razorback is one of the most scenic 
tours in Victoria but it can also be one of the 
most dangerous under certain conditions. The 
steep eastern faces are ice prone so exercise 
caution when skiing across these. 

Park at Diamantina Hut, two kilometres from 
Hotham Heights, and then ski northward for 
one kilometre to the top of the Bon Accord 
Spur. Views here are outstanding—Mt 
Feathertop to the north, Mt Fainter and the 


Bogong High Plains to the north-east and the 
distant Mt Howitt, Crosscut Saw and Mt Buller 
to the south-west. Proceed north-east, down 
an ever-increasing slope into a steep-sided 
saddle known as the Big Dipper. 

From the saddle, traverse round the east 
side of a steep hill for about 800 metres until 
the ridge is reached. Skiing becomes easier 
as a long, gentle slope leads into a lower, treed 
portion of the Razorback. The woodland is 
occasionally thick, but route finding is not 
difficult—the snow-covered walking track is 
mostly prominent. When this gradual ascent 
begins to steepen, ski slightly to the east, and 
then north, until the Razorback again 
becomes open. Mt Feathertop, which has not 
been visible for the last three kilometres, 
looms invitingly ahead. From here the 
Razorback is high and exposed, with steep 
drops on both sides, particularly on the West 
Kiewa side. 

Follow the ridge generally north to Twin 
Knobs, two small but significant peaks on the 
Razorback. Prior to reaching them, it may be 
necessary to walk rather than ski. Although 
short, this narrow and undulating section 
makes manoeuvring on skis difficult. Pass 
Twin Knobs and High Knob (another larger 
rise) on their western sides and through 
mostly dense snow gums. 

Once past High Knob, where the 
Diamantina Spur leaves the Razorback on its 
descent to the West Kiewa River, the route to 
the summit of Mt Feathertop is seen. Ski along 
the ridge, gaining altitude steadily, until a few 


Bogong High Plains 
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BUSHGEAR 


Unsurpassed value . . . Unsurpassed quality 





For your nearest stockist call Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
(008) 07 7067, (07) 252 8894 


Iceline Sleeping Bags 

One of the biggest problems with buying most 
down sleeping bags is that you end up paying for 
a lot of technobabble. Iceline sleeping bags are 
light, compact, fully guaranteed and, to say the 
least, are very affordable— even though we use 
high lofting European duck downs, light taffeta 
fabric, YKK zippers and box-wall construction. 

With a range of models up to 4-season 
snow usage, Iceline is the choice of the 
discerning buyer whose requirements fall slightly 
short of a major Himalayan assault. 

RRP from $149 

St Clair Parka 

The first Gore-Tex parka with an adjustable value! 

Buy it for around $200 and you won’t part with it for 
less than $250. The tough 3-layer taslan Gore-Tex, 
factory tape-sealed seams and our unique zipper 
closure offer total waterproofness for maximum 
protection. Other features include large waterproof 
pockets, waist draw-cord, adjustable cuffs and a 
carefully designed hood which allows peripheral 
vision whilst keeping the rain at bay. 

Fabric 3-layer taslan Gore-Tex 

Sizes XS-XL 

Weight 650 gms (average) 

Colours Mid blue, red, navy 

RRP $198 







The Realdown 
from Macpac 



The new Macpac sleeping bags are now available! 


Superb equipment performance is Macpac’s direction 
and promise. If this is important to you, take a look at 
these features, at your local Macpac stockist. 

— Every Macpac bag is filled with 90/10 European 
down — the highest fill power we've ever come 
across. 

— Radial chest baffles* combine the advantages of both 
horizontal and vertical baffles. 

— New Reflex fabric gives you an excellent and 
affordable waterprooffbreathable option. 

— You have a choice of mummy or semi-rectangular 
design. 

— Standard features include: waterproof factory sealed 
stuff sac: anti-snag zipper; anatomically sculptured 
hood; double draught tubes; insulated collar; 

I differential filling. 

I We just couldn’t keep 
them from you any longer. 

macpac 

* Registered design appl. 2274/88. — 




old snow poles lead the way to the Molly Hill 
Cairn. Continue along the ridge and into a 
shallow saddle. Leave skis here before 
attempting the final climb (unless you are 
confident skiing on steep, narrow slopes). 
Climb up the exposed summit ridge to the top 
of Mt Feathertop (1,922 metres). Command¬ 
ing views in all directions are had from the 
summit. 

Walk or ski back down the summit ridge, 
keeping well clear of the infamous cornice to 
the east, and retrace your steps to Diamantina 
Hut. 

Spargos Hut (11 kilometres return) 

Leave the Loch Car-park and follow the 
Hotham-Bogong Pole Line, and AWT, over 
undulating terrain to the top of Marys Slide and 
the Charles Derrick Memorial Cairn. Ski 
northward down to a shallow, narrow saddle, 
known as Derrick Col, before climbing steeply 
to the edge of a gently sloping plain south of 
Mt Loch. Head northward, across the plain, 
then climb up round the large outcrops of 
polygonal basalt columns (evidence of 
volcanic cooling millions of years ago). You will 
be rewarded by splendid views in all directions 
from Mt Loch’s summit (1,875 metres). 

From the top, proceed south until the pole 
line is reached. Follow the line down the open 
plain to Derrick Hut, situated amongst snow 
gums near the top of Swindlers Spur. Locating 
Spargos Hut for the first time can be difficult. 
Climb to the top of the ridge 200 metres south 
of Derrick Hut. Ski downhill, bypassing a short 
but steep slope to the east, to level ground. Do 
not ski to the open saddle on the main ridge 
heading south. Instead, keep approximately 
200 metres to the east and sidle round the hill, 
through moderately thick snow gums, until 
more open forest is reached on the ridge about 
one kilometre from Derrick Hut. Continue 
downhill and along the ridge to Spargos Hut, 
300 metres away. Spargos Hut was built in the 
1930s by Bill Spargo, a Country Roads Board 
employee and later Hotham Heights Chalet 
manager, while he was prospecting for gold. 
Return to Derrick Hut and the Loch Car-park. 

Red Robin Mine (11 kilometres return) 

Ski along the Hotham-Bogong Pole Line to 
Mt Loch. From the summit, proceed northward 
along Machinery Spur to Red Robin Gap 
which is two kilometres distant over slowly 
descending terrain. There is a fire track along 
this section of the route but it is unlikely to be 
navigable until Red Robin Gap is approached. 
There are excellent views across the 
Diamantina River valley to Mt Feathertop 
along this part of the spur. 

At the gap, locate the fire track heading 
south-east and ski along it to Red Robin Mine, 
located between the second and fourth 
hair-pin bends on the track. 

Red Robin Mine is the culmination of many 
years of hard work by gold prospector, Bill 
Spargo, who discovered it in 1941. It is now 
operated occasionally throughout the summer 
months by miners from Mt Beauty. Do not 
tamper with any of the equipment or huts as 
the mine is privately owned. Return to Mt Loch 
and the Loch Car-park. ▲ 


Glenn van derKnijff, a keen cross country skier and alpine his¬ 
torian, regularly visits the high country of north-east Victoria. A 
qualified cartographer, he previously worked for local map and 
guidebook publisher Algona Publications before joining our 
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HELL WITH US 


B 


( efore leaving for Changtse (7,560^ 
I metres), China, Glen Nash am 
Turner (NSW) chose a tent from 
among the world’s best. They chose a 
JanSport Meridian because proven 

resilience in extreme conditions...’ Glen and< 
their JanSport Meridian to Camp " 
metres) on Changtse, from inhere 
their successful summit dash, 
first Alpine-style ascent of the 
North Face, on 19 September 1987.; 
Relentless field-testing is a way of life af 
0(Jr. quest for continuous 
#ha$ taken JanSport packs and 
jrthest corners of the Earth and 
its highest peaks, including Mt Everest. 
Because JanSport packs and tents surpass 
our rigorous standards we are confident that 
they will satisfy your demands. Examine the 
latest JanSport range at better outdoor shops. 


Send for a FREE colour brochure. JanSport packs 

and tents are proudly distributed by Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd, 2/6 
Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175. Telephone (03) 793 4288. Fax 
(03) 794 0750. Photo: JanSport Meridian at Camp IV (6,100 metres) on 
the Changtse Glacier, China. Louis Whitton. 
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Winter Tents 

Keeping rain and snow out, with Simon Head 




▲ DUE TO THE EXTREME CONDITIONS A TENT 
may well be subjected to in an Australian 
winter—namely huge, often wet snowfalls, 
gale-force winds and sub-zero temp¬ 
eratures—it has to be extremely strong and 
very weatherproof. Ideally, it should also be 
very light and compact, quick and easy to pitch 
and probably, above all, reasonably priced. 
The strength of a tent comes from the strength 
of its components: poles, fabrics and 
materials, as well as design, quality control 
and, most importantly, user experience and 
knowledge. All these hinge around one 
factor—quality. 

Poles. The main criterion for this survey 
was that all the tents have aluminium-alloy 
poles. It is certainly true that there have been 
some very strong fibreglass poles put into 
tents in the past, and fibreglass poles have 
been used on Himalayan peaks with great 
success. However, it has been my experience 
(and that of many others) that fibreglass poles 
now available on the Australian market just 
can’t hack it. What is worse, fibreglass poles 
don't just break, they shatter, and more often 
than not cut your tent to pieces in the process. 

The alloy pole most commonly used in the 
better quality tents is the Easton alloy pole 
from the USA. The reason for this is that they 


are the best quality lightweight tent poles 
available. Most Korean-manufactured tents 
come with poles similar in quality to that of the 
tent, although some, like the Salewa Sierra 
Dome, use better poles to improve their 
overall quality. 

All tents surveyed have poles that are 
shock-corded together for easy assembly; this 
definitely makes life easier in bad conditions. 

Design. There are four main design shapes 
used in the tents surveyed: tunnel, dome, 
A-frame and pyramid. The tunnel and dome 
designs give much more usable internal space 
because they have steeper side-walls, 
whereas the A-frame and pyramid designs 
have limited internal space because of their 
floor dimensions. The Alpine Meadows has 
combated this by adding a central hoop to its 
standard A-frame design. 

Vestibules are the areas between the inner 
tent and the fly, created by an extension of the 
fly. Vestibules are invaluable for comfortable 
living, especially while weathering bad 
conditions. They provide a buffer zone when 
getting in to and out of the tent, allowing an 
area where dirty wet gear can be taken off and 
stored out of the weather and out of the inner. 
Vestibules are also the safest place to cook, if 
you have to cook out of the weather in the tent. 


Above, high in the alps. Stephen Hamilton 

Two vestibules are definitely better than one; 
gear can be stored in one, with the stove and 
cooking in the other. 

Fabrics. All tents surveyed are ‘double 
skinned' (an inner protected by a fly covering) 
with the exception of the Chouinard Megamid, 
which is a single-skin tent. 

Inners are made from either unproofed 
nylon or nylon with a light coating of silicon or 
polyurethane. Certainly the unproofed nylon 
breathes better; however, in theory, lightly 
coated inners don't allow condensation on the 
fly to drip through the inner. A well-designed 
tent should not allow condensation to collect 
at any point above the inner—condensation 
should run down the inside of the fly and not 
drip on to the inner. 

The floor of the inner should be the most 
waterproof coated material available. Floors 
are usually heavily coated with either 
neoprene or polyurethane. The construction 
of the floor is also a very important feature, a 
tub floor being the best as the floor effectively 
runs up the side wall, so joining seams are 
above ground level and are out of moisture on 
the ground. Unfortunately, even the best 
materials seem to eventually leak due to the 
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Strong and 
Waterproof 

These are just two of the Macpac advantages. 


The Olympus has survived formidable winds and being 
“buried alive" more times than we care to remember. The 
aerodynamic testing and Multi-pitch structure built into 
the Olympus is in every Macpac tent, to ensure they 
outperform their intended purpose. 

lb complete their extreme weatherproofness, Macpac 
tents have double-coated flys and impenetrable bucket 
floors with tape-sealed seams. 

But we don't stop there. Macpac's Multi-pitch system also 
lets you pitch any part, or all of your tent at once. And 
combined with large inbuilt vents, Multi-pitch minimises 
condensation by encouraging airflow. 

Macpac tents are designed 
and constructed in New Zealand 
to keep you safe, dry and 
comfortable in any weather. 


macpac 




Stop % Climber General Purpose Caver 
Descender % 

SRT EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers and retailers of the 
world's finest adventure gear. 

54 Blackshaw Avenue, Mortdale 2223 

Phone (02) 57 6420, (02) 570 6184 after hours 

Mail orders welcome. 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

/£\ Rain Parkas and 
JsjK Overpants 

/j -\ /£\ Fleece Jackets 
(A . \ \/*)c\ Pile Jackets 
T 1 Gaiters 

CJ- Mn Water Bags 
/ j Htt Bum Bags 
r \ \ I \ \ Day Packs 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
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heavy use a floor is put to. Recoating of floors 
with a liquid sealant is quite effective, although 
I this does have to be done fairly regularly. 
Some manufacturers are quite happy to put a 
new floor into their tents if they are worn out 
or damaged. 

Seam sealing has been indicated for both 
floor and fly in the table. If not carried out by 
the manufacturer, it is very important to seal 
all the seams on the fly and floor area, 
otherwise they will leak. Some provide seam 
sealant with the tent, otherwise there are quite 
a few brands on the market that are readily 
available. When sealing the seams, do not use 
too much sealant. It will crack and eventually 
peel off. Use just enough to cover the needle 
holes. 

Pegs. Although all the tents surveyed are 
put on the market as four-season winter tents 
by the respective manufacturers, Wilderness 
Equipment is the only one to provide snow 
pegs. In snow, pegs with a large surface area 
are needed to give the holding power 


necessary. Several good snow pegs are 
available and are a good investment. The 
measured weight in the table includes the 
pegs that are supplied with the tent, which may 
or may not be sufficient for snow use. 

Ventilation is very important in any tent 
used during an Australian winter. The two 
main points to consider when trying to assess 
ventilation are probable build-up of 
condensation and fumes from cooking. 
Although all manufacturers warn against 
lighting a stove within the confines of a tent 
because of the risks of carbon monoxide 
poisoning and of burning your tent to the 
ground (both very real dangers), you will find 
that with a good stove and lots of common 
sense, cooking inside your tent (usually in the 
vestibule) can be relatively safe. The ideal 
ventilation system would provide for both 
fumes and condensation to be passed out of 
the tent before they become a problem. 

Look for a tent with a good clearance 
between the inner and the fly, with the inner 


connected to the fly in a way which allows free 
circulation of air between the two, unhindered 
by pole sleeves. Tents that have pole sleeves 
running through the fly and then suspend the 
inner on touch-tape tabs or hooks generally 
get the best flow-through effect. Look at how 
close to the ground the fly comes. If a fly goes 
right to the ground then it will not ventilate very 
well. However, a fly that sits too high off the 
ground will allow rain and snow to get under 
the fly and on to the inner. Agood compromise 
is needed. 

Ease of pitch is all-important when snow 
camping. You won’t be consistently faced with 
horrendous weather conditions, but when you 
are it is nice—sometimes essential—to be 
able to get under cover as quickly as possible. 
A tent that can be fully erected by just one 
person in a few minutes, with a minimum of 
fuss, is best. Look for a tent that uses 
continuous pole sleeves, and one where both 
inner and fly go up as one. This not only saves 
time, it also saves the inner from getting wet 


Wild Gear Survey Snow Tents 


Pegs seam-sealed Ease of Wind Snow ^ Approx 





Wild Country Korea 


Wilderness Equipment Austral 



3/7 2 2 Yes/Yes ••• •••• •••• •••• •••• •••• $699 
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ALP 

Medium-sized climbing pack for 
multi-day routes and load carrying. 
Features multiple attachment points, 
dual haul-loops and extendible lid. 
Capacity 65-75 It 
Back sizes 1, 2, 3 


CYCLOPS II 

No other rucsac system can match the design strengths and model choice 
of the Cyclops II range from Berghaus. Only Cyclops II integrates a sturdy 
25 mm alloy frame with an Advent-covered anatomic harness for load stability 
and carrying comfort. Cyclops II is expedition proven and is available in up 
to three back-lengths. See the complete range at your nearest Berghaus stockist. 



TYGER 

This large-capacity rucsac is 
designed for extended bushwalking 
and trekking with lid- and front- 
pockets for organizing smaller items. 
Capacity 85 It 
Back sizes 2, 3 



»*: 

EXPEDITION 


Simplicity and ultra-lightweight 
materials make this the specialist 
pack for mountaineering, lightweight 
bushwalking and high-altitude 
pushes. 

Capacity 80 It 
Back sizes 2, 3 



AZTEC 

Versatile two-compartment pack for 
walking and ski touring. Practical 
sized sack with access to bottom 
compartment, draw-cord divider and 
extendible lid. 

Capacity 60-70 It 
Back sizes 1, 2, 3 



SCORPION 

Big capacity rucsac suitable for 
multi-faceted expeditions to remote 
areas. Has dual haul-loops, multi¬ 
attachment points and detachable 
side pockets convert to day-pack. 
Capacity 100 It 
Back sizes 1, 2, 3 


IIS3 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 

































Sail in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus Interactive 
slothing; Scarpa 
footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 


Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; 

Cairns 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Katoomba, Jindabyne 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping ’n’ Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Alpsport; West Ryde 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 
Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; 
Melbourne 

The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 
Northern Territory 
Davies Sports; Darwin 



OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 




before the fly goes on in wet conditions. 
Domes are harder to pitch than tunnels due to 
their pole configuration. Wherever poles cross 
over one another, problems can occur. The 
Macpac Spectrum is the exception as it is the 
only dome-style tent that has continuous pole 
sleeves. 

In perfect conditions the problems of 
pitching a tent do not amount to much, but 
when you are in a blizzard with freezing gloved 
hands and a short temper, small problems 
become major very fast. All of a sudden it can 
take 20 minutes to get the tent up. After you 
have purchased a tent make sure that you set 
it up a couple of times before going on a trip, 
to get used to how it pitches. 

Roominess was assessed for the specified 
sleeping capacity given by the manufacturer. 
When looking for tents, you must not only see 
them fully pitched, with their fly sheet on, but 
make sure you get inside and check out just 
how much space there is. When inside a tent, 
think about where you will put all your gear, 
whether your sleeping bag will be touching the 
ends and would you be relatively comfortable 
in a prolonged storm over a couple of days. 

All the interior measurements in the table 
are the maximum in each dimension. 

The weights given in the table are 
measured weights, not the manufacturers' 
claimed weights. 

Quality is by far the most important feature 
of any tent and depends on the overall quality 
of its components. If a tent is made out of the 
best possible materials but has a poor design, 
its overall quality is not good. Likewise, and 
this is fairly prevalent, a manufacturer will take 
a good design and make it out of cheaper 
materials. There have been quite a few copies 
of very good quality and successful tents put 
on to the market, mainly Korean- 
manufactured. Some are good, some are not 
so good, but none are as good as the originals. 
It can be very difficult for the consumer to see 
the difference between good and poor quality 
in any product and tents are no exception. As 
a general rule, you get what you pay for; 
usually the difference in price is related 
directly to the quality of components and 
labour. 

A tent should pitch fairly tight with the fly 
sitting quite taut over the inner, although it 
should not sit so tight so that it crushes the 
inner. Look for straight, well finished seams, 
with reinforcing at all stress points: pole 
sleeves, peg points, corners and zips. 

Also look at old surveys that have been 
done. If a tent has been on the market for a 
while and has consistently rated well, it is a 
fairly safe bet that it is a good tent. Talk with 
people who have used them, with friends and 
members of your local walking club, and shop 
around to see what the different shops have 
to say—they are there to provide a service, so 
don't be afraid to use it. 

Care. Most of the tents come with a care 
and use pamphlet, or you will find the 
information in the maker's catalogue. Always 
make sure your tent is thoroughly dried and 
aired before storing. 

With normal use, a tent should last for years 
and years if you look after it properly. ▲ 

Simon Head lives in Melbourne, where he manages a specialist 
outdoor shop. He has skied and bushwalked extensively in 
south-east Australia. 
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Fairydown 


STRATA 

by Fairydown 


Strata; distinctive pullover parka in wind, 
shower and snowproof Ramar 60/40 (cotton/ 
nylon). Twin needle construction for greater 
durability. Built-in hood with big handwarmer 
pockets and zip-up front closure. 6 sizes (small 
— XXXL) and 9 colours — navy, peacock, 
royal, black, red, pink, yellow, jade, silver. 
Whenever you want to keep the weather out, 
no matter where you are, Fairydown is tops. 

All types of tops. For all kinds of fun. Wind 
and showerproof parkas, rainwear and 
overtrou, down vests and thermal jackets. 

Even expedition-class mountain jackets. 
Fairydown materials are the best there are. 
Ramar wind and showerproof fabric. Milair 
and Stormkote waterproof coatings. There's 
Down fill, nature's most efficient insulator. 

And Thinsulate, the best man-made alternative. 
Designs are practical. Construction is tough to 
beat. And colours are bright, fashionable. 


For full details on the complete range of Fairydown outdoor clothing and equipment, ask for your free copy of the Fairydown Outdoor brochure at your nearest Fairydown stockist. 





Poles for Ski Touring 

We poll the poles—a Wild survey 


Poles Apart. Poles for ski touring are often a 
mystery even to skiers who've taken great 
care in selecting their boots and skis. 
Choosing poles is too often just an 
afterthought based on little more than price. 
Experience has shown that lightweight, 
inexpensive poles will snap like matchsticks if 
fallen on with any significant force—not only a 
blow to your budget if this occurs with any 
regularity, but possibly also a major 
inconvenience for you and other members of 
your party. When choosing poles, be sure to 
have regard to the type of skiing you will be 
doing. An inappropriate choice of pies can 
make for an aggravating experience—as 
anyone who has lagged behind trying to stride 
across the flats with poles that are too short, 
or been frustrated in attempting perfect 
Telemarks with poles that are too long will 
readily testify. 

Fibreglass poles are constructed of 
longitudinal fibres encased in polyester. 
Inexpensive aluminium poles provide an 
economical solution to the needs of day 
tourers who ski with lightweight equipment. 
Sturdier fibreglass poles constructed of spiral 
filaments encased in epoxy are generally 
more robust and reliable for dealing with the 
increased forces of skiing, and falling, while 
carrying a pack in the more demanding 
conditions of multi-day ski tours. Fibreglass 
poles, however, are not ideal for use with 
metal-edged skis because they tend to 
weaken dramatically when scarred by the 
notches that sharp metal edges so easily 
produce. Aluminium poles constructed of 
advanced aircraft alloys, such as 7075 and 
Zicral, provide the extra strength and durability 
required by hard-skiing mountain tourers and 


cross country downhill aficionados skiing on 
metal-edged skis. 

To determine the correct pole length for 
touring on cross country skis, the standard 
method of selecting poles that reach as high 
as your armpits when standing applies. 
However, the demands of modern XCD 
technique require shorter poles of classic 
alpine ski-pole length. This can be calculated 
by turning the poles upside-down and holding 
the shafts directly below the baskets; with your 
elbows facing down, your arms should form a 
right angle. The keen XCD skier, who requires 
longer poles for touring and shorter poles for 
Telemarking, can either attach extra grips to 
the shafts of longer touring poles or, more 
suitably, can invest in adjustable poles to 
overcome this dichotomy. Some of the 
adjustable poles combine to form an extended 
avalanche probe which, although of extremely 
limited application in Australia, may be useful 
if you intend touring overseas. 

Larger baskets (greater than 10 centi¬ 
metres in diameter), while ideal for use in deep 
powder snow, are not as versatile as 
smaller-sized baskets (7-10 centimetres in 
diameter) in more typical Australian snow 
conditions. Large, semi-rigid baskets, as well 
as being unwieldy, have an annoying 
tendency to bounce off hard snow when 
attempting to pole plant. Some adjustable 
poles come with two types of baskets. 
Inappropriate baskets can usually be modified 
or replaced. 

Smooth, simple cross country ski-pole grips 
allow maximum range and freedom of motion 
within the single plane of movement followed 
by the poles and hands when touring. 
Contoured alpine-style platform grips allow for 
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Adjustable Probe 

Expedition Probe 

Heavy touring. XCD 

2-piece 7075 alum alloy 

110-145 adjustable $99 BorC.D.E.F.G 

100-145 adjustable S125 BorC.D.E.F.G 

°r 

Light touring 

F42 alum alloy 

120-155.5 cm increments $27 A 

i 

Sill 

Heavytouring 

(Reinforced with carbon and Kevla 

» * 

Gipron Italy 

Sherpa Probe 

— - 

2„,umal,oy 

100-145 adjustable $79 C.G 

Komperdel Austria 

Heavy touring. XCD 

7075a, urn alto, 

110-145 adjustable 570 B 

Reflex US A 

Heavy touring 

7075 alum alloy 

100-160.5 cm increments 545 A 


Light touring 

6340 alum alloy 

120-160.5 cm increments 520 A 


E Choice of basket size F Fits self-arrest grips G Breakaway wrist straps 



Above, icy poles? Michael Hampton 

more accurate and positive pole planting 
when XCD skiing but can be restrictive when 
touring, whereas alpine touring or 
combination grips provide for precise pole 
planting without sacrificing touring 
performance. Some poles are designed to 
accommodate special self-arrest grips 
(purchased separately) for use on particularly 
steep and/or exposed terrain, but most poles 
can be modified to attach self-arrest grips. 
Breakaway wrist-straps can be a useful safety 
feature if you ski in trees, and can be found on 
a few models. 

Stewart Spooner 

Putting the Best Foot Forward. Wearing the 
right footwear in the bush can be an important 
ingredient to enjoyment; poor-fitting boots 
may cause problems forthe feet as well as the 
purse. The Intertrek chain of shops has a new 
model to help get you on your feet and, 
hopefully, keep you there. Montelliana 
Kimberley boots have full-grain, one-piece 
leather uppers, D-ring and hook lacing, 
Vibram soles and nylon mid-sole. A pair 
weighs approximately 1.3 kilograms. RRP 
$189. 

Also available from Intertrek shops is the 
Salewa Alpine sleeping bag, with 750 grams 
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• Designed by Stefan Glowacz, the proven • Separate toe and heel rands provide 

international leader. extreme sensitivity. 

• Extra-sticky sole. Unequalled grip. • Non-stretch canvas-lined suede upper. 

• Unique toe box. Laces right to the tip. Sizes: 35-46, half sizes. Weight: 560 

• Low-cut ankle. Ultra-light comfort. grams/pair. Spare soles available. 


SOLE IMPORTER 
Mail orders welcome 


Write for free colour footwear brochure. 


MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street SYDNEY 2000 Phone: (02) 264 3146 BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street WOLLONGONG 2500 Phone: (042) 29 6748 

JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CTR 47 Wbllongong Street FYSHWICK 2609 Phone: (062) 80 6519 THE WILDERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road BOX HILL 3128 Phone: (03) 898 3742 

EASTWOOD CAMPING CTR 3 Trelawney Street EASTWOOD 2122 Phone: (02) 858 3833 BOGONG 55 Hardware Street MELBOURNE 3000 Phone: (03) 600 0599 

WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 29 Jewell Parade NORTH FREMANTLE 6159 Phone: (09) 335 2813 TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT Shop 10, 600 Sherwood Road SHERWOOD 4075 Phone: (07) 379 5549 



School of Mountaineering. 

Eureka DENALI photographed on the Aconcagua Expedition, 1989. 

See the Expedition DENALI and CADDIS models now. 

Eureka Tents are available from selected specialty outdoor shops throughout Australia. 


For the most extreme 
camping conditions: 

Tent fly of 210 count taffeta nylon with 
3-pass Stormshield™ coating. 

Roof fabric is 210 count breathable taffeta 
nylon. Lightweight. Mildew resistant. 
Fabric coated with flame retardant to 
comply with CPAI84. 

Nylon mesh rod sleeves. Permit full flow 
of air between fly and roof. 

No-see-um netting window screens and 
roof vents. 

Roof vent with zippered cover increases 
ventilation, minimizes condensation. 
Elastic shock cord keeps all frame 
pieces together. 

Nylon webbing and quick release buckles 
on standard cut flies. 

# 707S aircraft grade aluminium tubing 
for strength and durability. 

#S zippers with waterproof tape to 
prevent wicking moisture. 

Seams are doublesevm and lockstitched 
with heavy duty dacron thread. 

Made to the highest standards and 
fully guaranteed. 

Eureka! 
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of 550 loft down. It has a mummy shape with 
a box foot, not common on mummy-shape 
bags. Incorporated into the bag is a draught 
collar to prevent cold shoulders, and small 
storage pockets for keeping items which may 
freeze up if left on the tent floor. Rated to 
approximately -8", it weighs 1,600 grams. 
RRP $279. 



Above, Scarpa Tele Slalom Telemark racing boot. 


When is a Ski Boot Not a Ski Boot? Two new 

models of cross country ski boots are available 
this year in the Scarpa range distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies. The Tele Slalom, top-of- 
the-range high-performance competition boot 
features a plastic reinforced cuff with plastic 
spoiler which extends mid-way up the thigh. 
For downhill racing, hook and D-ring lacing 
fastens the boot, with the added security of 
two alpine-style buckles. The Tele 
Competition is similar to the Tele Slalom but 
without the alpine-style buckles, allowing for 
two extra lace-points. Both boots come with 
one-piece leather uppers, double tongue, 
Cambrelle lining, EVA insulation, Vibram soles 
and reinforced pin holes, and are available in 
sizes 39-48. The Tele Slalom weighs 1,800 
grams a pair (size 41) and costs RRP $359. 
The Tele Comp weighs 1,300 grams a pair 
(size 41) and costs RRP $299. 

Building Snow Castles? With increasing 
numbers of people venturing in to the snow, a 
snow shovel is an important item to consider 
taking. Helpful for retrieving buried tents or 
building snow breaks, snow shovels are 
particularly useful when creating snow caves 
or igloos. The Salewa Ultralite snow shovel is 
made from lexon polycarbonate alloy and is 
claimed to be light and tough. Its double-shaft 
handle folds down the neck of the shovel for 
compact storage. The shovel is attached to 
the handle by three rivets and a bolt, 
and can be adjusted to different angles. 
Available from Intertrek shops, it costs RRP 
$75. 

Stuck in the Mud. Just when you thought it 
was safe to go back in the bush comes Super 
Gripper, lightweight flexible steel tracks which 
go under the driving wheels of your 
immobilized vehicle. Complete with two 
flexible non-rust steel tracks, metal 
scraper/straightener, instructions and plastic 
carry-bag, it costs RRP $99; distributed by 
Super Gripper Industries. 


From Strength to Strength. The Eureka 
Caddis has been a popular three-hoop tunnel 
tent, similar to many well-known tunnel tents. 
It has two large vestibules, one at each end, 
which allow for storage and cooking. Now 
available in the Expedition series imported by 
Aymford, the Caddis has additional features 
including a 210-count taffeta nylon fly and 
floor, and quick-release buckles which attach 
the fly to the inner tent, making adjustment 
easier than by adjustable cords. Nylon mesh 
pole-sleeves replace the nylon sleeves, 
enhancing ventilation. Like all Expedition 
series tents, its colours are charcoal grey and 
red. Total weight is 3.3 kilograms. RRP $489. 
In the four-pole series is the Essex, a 
rectangular dome tent which includes 
vestibules at each end. The length of the inner 
tent is unusually long, making it attractive to 
taller people or those who require more room 
in a two-person tent. The tent poles are 7075 
shock-corded alloy. Total weight of 3.8 
kilograms. RRP $399. All Eureka tents are 
coated with flame retardant. 



Above. Outgear Bum Bag. 

Bumming Around. Australian manufacturer 
of packs and accessories, Outgear is well 
known for attention to detail and solid 
construction. The latest additions to Outgear’s 
extensive range include the sturdy Bum Bag, 
a 10 litre canvas pack designed to be worn on 
your hips. It has an internal foam hip-pad and 
number 10 YKK zip closure. Side fins adjust 
to hip shape by pulling or releasing the Fastex 
sliders located on the fins. Weighing 410 
grams and with an RRP of $51, it should 
appeal to those going light. 

Also new from Outgear is the Quoll, a 30 litre 
single-compartment day pack. Made from 
12-ounce canvas with a Cordura base panel, 
it has an elasticized lid with top pocket. Other 
features include a removable foam back-pad, 
side compression-straps, dual ice axe loops 
and straps and padded shoulder straps with 
the facility for a chest strap. All seams are 
double-sewn and taped. The Quoll is available 
in grey and red combinations. RRP $134. It 
should appeal to climbers as it is a good size 
for carrying ropes and gear. 

Champagne, Anyone? For those who like to 
venture out in style, Wildsports offers a 
polycarbonate wine glass (RRP $4.95). 
Claimed to be unbreakable, it has been 



unintentionally tested by a customer dropping 
one 80 metres while rockclimbing resulting, 
the supplier claims, in no significant damage. 

A Cornice You Can Ski Under. The Cornice 
ski jacket from J&H Agencies is a three-layer 
taslan Gore-Tex anorak. Full-cut with drop 
sleeves, it has waist and hem draw-cords as 
well as a hood cord and neck zip with press 
studs. Three zipped chest pockets double as 
hand-warmers. Available in mid-blue and red, 
black and red or black and yellow, for RRP 
$300. Weight 670 grams (large). 



Above, J&H Cornice ski jacket. 

Jerk and Flex. Reflex ski poles and 
accessories are distributed by Outdoor 
Survival. At the top of the range, and definitely 
a second-mortgage job, is the aluminium 
Carbon Skate (RRP $345), weighing 370 
grams for a 165 centimetre pair. Constructed 
of 7000 Easton aluminium alloy wrapped with 
high-modulus carbon, with the lower third 
wrapped in Kevlar, it is claimed by the 
manufacturer to be the lightest and strongest 
Nordic pole in the world and is available in 
lengths up to 180 centimetres. At the lower 
end of the scale is the XE10 Touring (RRP 
$45), also made from Easton aluminium. 
Anodized blue, it is available in lengths up to 
160 centimetres. A140 centimetre pair weighs 
380 grams. 

Also from Reflex are High Tech lightweight 
snow shoes with Easton aluminum alloy 
frames and Cordura decking. With a rigid 
pivoting binding and four sets of teeth for biting 
into steep inclines, High Tech snow shoes are 
90 centimetres long, weigh 1.7 kilograms a 
pair, cost RRP $240 and will fold in half to fit 
inside a day pack. 

Powered Pullovers. Macpac Wilderness 
Equipment has introduced a new range of 
single-faced polyester fleece clothing. The 
Solarlite range includes a zip-neck polo-top 
(RRP $75), a pullover which has a short front 
zip with high collar and two hand-warmer 
pockets at the front (RRP $79), and pants cut 
in a track-pants style, with a draw-string waist 
and two front pockets (RRP $69). 

New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcome for possible review in this 
department. Written items should be typed, include 

words. Send to the Editor, Wild, P(§ Box 41 5, Prahran, Victoria 
3181. 
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The Alps at the 
Crossroads? 

Release of Bogong draft management plan 


Alpine Area-Bogong Planning Unit: 
Proposed Management Plan (Victorian 
Department of Conservation, Forests & 
Lands, 1989, RRP $6.00). 

The Bogong High Plains and their 
surroundings are one of the most popular 
bushwalking and ski touring areas in Victoria. 
Over the years there has been an increasing 
array of pressures on this fragile environment. 

The Land Conservation Council has made 
a number of recommendations as to policy, 
many of which failed to adequately protect the 
High Plains. The proposed management plan 
is a detailed analysis of the way forward in 
managing the area, although within the policy 
framework laid down by the LCC. In many 
respects the report advocates 'business as 
usual’ in the unit. However, there are several 
changes which lovers of the high plains will 
applaud. These include the closure to public 
vehicles of the Kelly Track and Long Spur 
Track nine kilometres south of King Spur and 
proposals to remove a number of unsightly 
huts of no historic significance. 

The emphasis of the proposed plan is on 
public education, rather than simply relying on 
rules and regulations. This trend is to be 
encouraged: most people will do the right thing 
if they know what it is. 

There are some aspects of the plan which 
may not have been thought through 
adequately. Whilst proposals for liaison 
officers between the department and user 
groups sound attractive, they may have 
undesirable consequences. Many ‘user 
groups', such as walkers, skiers or climbers, 
consist of people not affiliated with any 
particular organization. How will a liaison 
officer find these people, let alone liaise with 
them? Paid liaison officers for activities 
detrimental to the area, such as horse-riding 
and four-wheel-driving, will institutionalize 
them and provide a structural pressure to 
retain them. On the other hand, liaison officers 
may make it easier to find the right person in 
the department more quickly. 

The proposal to implement seven-year 
grazing licences in the Alps is of concern. At 
present, the licences are renewable from year 
to year. The plan is also silent as to the level 
of fees to be paid for these licences. To date, 
the remuneration recovered by the govern¬ 
ment for this use of a public resource has been 
so low that the public may well be subsidizing 
grazing in this sensitive region. Rather than 
extend the duration of grazing licences, the 
authorities should bring cattle grazing to an 
end in our high country as it causes too much 
damage. 

Recent years have seen the growth of large 
horse-riding tours in the Alps, mostly 
conducted by commercial operators. The 
results have been plain to see. Whereas ten 


Above, snow gum, Bogong High Plains. Andrew 
Brookes 

years ago there was no track, not even a 
walking track, visible on Heathy Spur (to give 
only one example), horse-riding along the 
spur has created serious quagmires and 
erosion. Horse manure does little to enhance 
a wilderness experience, and fouls 
watercourses. 

The proposed plan (following LCC policies) 
assumes horse-riding in the area is 
appropriate. It allows for groups of up to 15 
horses in the ‘Conservation A’ zone and up to 
25 in the ‘Conservation B’ zone. No permits 
would be required for non-commercial groups 
of up to five horses. There are plans for 
provision of further facilities (such as yards) 
for horses on the High Plains, particularly in 
the areas south of Mt Nelse, the southern 
Bogong High Plains and around the upper 
West Kiewa valley. 

It is stretching credibility to depict large 
horse-riding parties as in some way heirs to 
the lonely pioneers (some on horseback) who 
were the first Europeans to penetrate the area. 
Tour groups represent a quite different 
pressure on this public resource. Horse-riding 
in alpine and sub-alpine areas creates an 
unacceptable pressure on the environment, 
and should cease altogether. 


Although the report concedes that bicycle 
riding on 'management vehicle only' roads 
could conflict with walkers, the proposed plan 
advocates that cycling be permitted on such 
roads. Bicycle riding is best kept away from 
sensitive wilderness areas. 

There is a proposal for four-wheel-drive 
clubs to ‘adopt a track’ in the area. The clubs 
will undertake ‘voluntary maintenance work’ 
on these tracks. It is hard to understand what 
it is that drivers will do that they don’t already. 
When they drive along a track and are stopped 
by a fallen tree they move it out of the way or 
cut through it. True, drivers have been 
responsible for removing large amounts of 
rubbish. But drivers of four-wheel- drives have 
been largely responsible for putting the 
rubbish there in the first place. Roads that go 
nowhere ought to be closed to public vehicle 
access, and allowing four-wheel-drive clubs to 
‘adopt’ such tracks merely creates structural 
pressures to keep these tracks open to the 
public. Sadly, there is a proposal to open the 
track along the West Kiewa River to public 
vehicles. 

The proposed plan is thorough and 
generally sensitive to the environment, 
although there have been some concessions 
to potentially destructive interests which 
should not have been made. 

In theory, the time for public submissions 
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now; from the vicmap range . .. 


New outdoor leisure maps 
for Wilson’s Promontory, 
Kinglake and Hattah lakes. 

Bushwalkers, campers and day trippers... here is the latest release of Vicmaps 
to help you discover three of Victoria's favourite national parks. The new outdoor 
leisure maps, based on the popular Vicmap 1:25000 series, come fully illustrated 
in colour, complete with extensive track notes and a wealth of information from 
the flora and fauna to the amenities available at the parks. 

If you're planning a visit to Wilson's Prom, Kinglake or Hattah lakes, 
don't leave home without the outdoor leisure maps published by the Division 
of Survey and Mapping. 

We have many other maps to suit your type of recreational activity. For 
a complete list of maps, fill in and send us the coupon in this advertisement. 

* Available from Vicmap Sales, Vicmap agents and leading outdoor equipment 
supply stores. 


| VICMAP SALES Please send me further details on:’ 

318 Lt. Bourke Street .—. __. 

I Melbourne 3000 I_I Outdoor leisure maps I_I Ai 
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We teach skills, explain 
mountain judgement, take 
you on to high peaks, 
assist you with critical 
decisions. 

We’ll give you . . . 
a taste of 
mountaineering 

(j 

MOUNTAIN 

RECREATION 


WAYATT'S 


ASTRO 


HARNESS 


WILDERNESS 

EMERGENCY 

MEDICAL 

RESPONSE 

COURSE 

Comprehensive first aid courses for 
participants with a basic knowledge of 
life-support systems. Four-day courses 
are presented by WILDERNESS 
EXPEDITIONS in the interest of safer 
wilderness travel. 

The Wilderness Emergency Medical 
Response Course is a prerequisite for 
anyone seeking employment as 
a wilderness tour guide. 

Book 
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closed on 31 May. I have been assured the 
deadline will not be treated strictly. Get your 
comments in quickly: Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands, 4 Ireland 
Street, Bright, Vic 3741. 

Brian Walters 

Thin Air: Encounters in the Himalayas by 

Greg Child (Patrick Stephens, 1988, RRP 
$34.95). 

This is the story of three Himalayan 
expeditions by the author, a regular Wild and 
Rock contributor—to Shivling, Lobsang Spire/ 
Broad Peak and Gasherbrum IV. All three 
have been the subject of major articles in Wild, 
the first two by Child, and the third by Tim 
Macartney-Snape. But, perhaps more than 
any book I’ve read on Himalayan climbing, 
Thin Air is greater than just a gripping 
chronicle of high achievement close to the thin 
line separating the most glittering prizes from 
complete disaster. 

Whilst this is his first book, Child, an 
expatriate Australian living in Seattle, USA, 
has become well known through the 1980s for 
his articles in many climbing and outdoor 
magazines (as well as his bold climbs in the 
Himalayas and North America) as one of the 
best mountain writers in the English language. 
With the publication of Thin Air, the words ‘one 
of can probably be omitted. 

Even though the details of the expeditions 
described were all well known to me, once 
started I found it hard to put Thin Air down. The 
climbing is described in a way that got my 
pulse racing, yet rang completely true. The 
‘dirty side’—the moments of doubt and fear; 
money and logistical problems; pain and 
squalor; clashes with officialdom, porters and 
other expedition members; and, too often, the 
heart-rending tragedy—is not underplayed. 
Child writes with honesty, humility, humour 
and humanity. But it’s no Californian navel- 
gazing introspection, and there’s much more 
than just the climbing. An acute, sensitive and 
bemused observer of the ways of the East, 
Child is at his best describing the antics of 
Western expeditions when confronted with 
Pakistani red tape and the military, Balti 
porters, enterprising indigenous entrepren¬ 
eurs and Moslem culture. And you can't help 
sensing that despite the frustrations he 
frequently experiences at their hands, Child 
has a more than grudging admiration for the 
locals. Add to this the excellent background 
information on the history of the regions and 
a description of wholesale tragedy on K2 while 
he was at work on Gasherbrum IV, and you've 
got a rare book that is likely to motivate both 
mind and body to new heights from the 
comfort of the armchair. 

Thin Air has a generous lashing of colour 
photos, including several useful photo¬ 
diagrams (one or two of which contain errors) 
showing routes on many peaks, and inter¬ 
esting appendices of major first ascents in the 
regions described. Let’s hope, however, that 
Child’s next book is not similarly compromised 
by sloppy editing. But the rest is so good, this 
can be overlooked. 

Chris Baxter 

Classic Wild Walks of Australia by Robert 
Rankin (Rankin Publishers, 1989, RRP $44). 

That Wild Walks is a major work of quality 


and substance is apparent as soon as you pick 
up a copy. A large-format book, which is 
well-designed and superbly printed and 
bound, it is a good show-case for Robert 
Rankin’s generally excellent photos which are 
widely known through the extraordinary 
number of calendars and diaries he publishes 
each year. 

Wild Places starts with 93 pages of photos 
that are unlikely to disappoint even the most 
fastidious. Thirty-one detailed maps follow. 
They are of a quality I don’t recall seeing in 
any other book on the Australian bush. Finally, 
there are track notes for 25 of the best walks 
in Australia. All major areas appear to be 
represented and the obvious classics, such as 
the Western Arthurs traverse, are there. A 
chapter is devoted to each walk and includes 
information on trip grades and times, the 
environment (with charts of monthly temp¬ 
erature and rainfall), references and maps, 
access and track notes. Whilst there is 
obviously no way you could take Wild Walks 
with you, it would be invaluable for stimulation 
and for planning walks. In this, it is without 
peer and is a serious, almost scholarly, work 
of good value. What is more, Wild Places is 
likely to contribute to our knowledge and 
appreciation of our outstanding and 
irreplaceable natural resources, and make us 
more determined than ever to ensure their 
survival. 

CB 

Trekking: Great Walks of the World by John 
Cleare (Unwin Hyman, 1988, RRP $39.95). 

Thirteen supposedly great walks have been 
singled out for treatment by mostly different 
authors (although Cleare describes four) in 
separate chapters. The only walk included 
from this part of the world is New Zealand’s 
Routeburn Track, by Colin Monteath. 

Each chapter comprises a first-hand 
account of the walk in question, some photos 
and one or two line-drawings of the region, a 
fairly general map and a relatively superficial 
two-page ‘fact sheet’ on practical considerat¬ 
ions. 

Unfortunately, Trekking falls between two 
schools: the writing, photography and 
production, whilst quite good, is unlikely to sell 
the book on aesthetic grounds alone, and for 
those wanting information, there just isn’t 
enough of it, or in an appropriate form, to 
justify the purchase. And, even then, at only 
four dollars less than Rankin's book, Trekking 
doesn’t strike me as outstanding value. 

CB 

Free-Heel Skiing by Paul Parker (Chelsea- 
Green/Diadem, 1988, RRP $29.95. 
Distributed by Paddy Pallin). 

The rediscovery of the Telemark turn in the 
1970s brought about rapid developments in 
cross country downhill techniques and 
technology. Free-Heel Skiing shares the 
secrets of Telemark and parallel turning 
techniques for all conditions. It represents a 
big step for XCD instruction and must certainly 
become the new Bible for modern XCD 
enthusiasts. 

Author, Paul Parker, is a former member of 
the Professional Ski Instructors of America's 
Nordic Demonstration Team and has been 
free-heel skiing for 17 years. Parker gets the 


message across with a combination of clear, 
sequential diagrams and concise, tidy 
explanations. He uses key phrases such as 
‘opening the door’, 'pointing your head-lights' 
and ‘tucking the rear leg'. Easily absorbed, 
these phrases will make a lot of sense when 
put in to practice on the slope. 

Telemark and parallel turns receive equal 
attention. Beginners, intermediate and expert 
skiers will find plenty of tips and inspiration in 
Free-Heel Skiing. 

Michael Hampton 

Cross Country Downhill by Steve Barnett 
(The Globe Pequot Press, third edition 1987, 
RRP $26.50). Total Telemarking by Brad 
English (East River Publishing Company, 

1984, RRP $32. Both distributed by DB Biggs). 

One of the most difficult aspects of cross 
country skiing to master is the ability to ski 
downhill with style. The best way to learn or 
improve your cross country downhill skills is to 
have a lesson. Out of season, however, books 
such as these are helpful. 

Cross Country Downhill covers, in detail, a 
wide array of cross country information, 
ranging from equipment and techniques to 
safety advice. For an informative and 
instructional book on the popular Telemark 
turn, you can’t go past Total Telemarking. 
Numerous diagrams and photographs add to 
its impact and ability to convey the messages 
within. 

Both books are well presented and will be 
popular with XCD skiers this winter. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Cross-Country Ski Gear by Michael Brady 
(The Mountaineers, second edition 1987, 
RRP $19.95. Distributed by DB Biggs). 

My first impression was that this book would 
make extremely heavy reading; after further 
investigation, however, Cross-Country is well 
designed and readable. The first two chapters 
help the newcomer to understand skis, ski 
bases, bindings and poles while the remaining 
chapters individually detail every piece of 
cross country ski equipment needed to 
completely outfit a skier. 

If you are buying skis, Cross-Country will not 
be a substitute for a salesperson in a ski shop, 
but for knowledge on ski gear, it will certainly 
be valuable. 

GvdK 

The Rainforest of Tasmania (Forestry 
Commission of Tasmania, 1987, RRP $35). 

This large-format book is aimed at 
educating the general public about the types 
of forests found in Tasmania, without being too 
scientific. To facilitate this, common names 
are used throughout the text and captions. 
The different types of forest are described well 
with the aid of a set of line-drawings and many 
supporting colour plates. The inhabitants of 
the forest are included along with a 
bibliography and glossary relating common to 
scientific names. A guide to rain forest 
communities is included in an appendix; all of 
the sites chosen are easily accessed by road 
and aimed at the average car driver. 

The colour photos which illustrate the text 
are very variable. The quality of some is 
superb and equal to those found in other 
large-format books. However, there are a few 
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that are either not sharp or are poorly 
reproduced and detract from the overall 
impression. 

The book is quite useful and educational but 
doesn’t present a balanced view. A major 
section describes the many commercial uses 
for the timber from these forests and outlines 
future logging activity. But the opposing view 
of conservation is inadequately dealt with by 
only a few brief lines under 'management'. 
The bias continues into the large bibliography, 
where there is no mention of any of the major 
publications produced by the conservation 
bodies. This is hardly surprising as the book 
has been funded by the Forestry Commission 
of Tasmania. 

Despite its obvious bias towards the forestry 
industry, it is an interesting well-presented text 
that is easily understood and worth reading. 

John Chapman 

Backpacking with Babies and Small 
Children by Goldie Silverman (Wilderness 
Press, second edition 1986, RRP $19.95). 

It would be difficult to find a more thorough 
guide to taking babies and small children into 
the bush than this one. Goldie Silverman, a 
backpacking grandmother, has thought of 
nearly everything, from how to make a 
children’s pack from an old pair of trousers to 
a lengthy list of songs to sing and games to 
play along the track. The.book is particularly 
valuable for those who like to make their own 
gear as it contains a wealth of clever ideas for 
the do-it-yourself enthusiast. 

Ironically, the book's thoroughness leads to 
its major weakness: it is sometimes repetitious 
and contains much information from more 
general bushwalking guides. There is, 
however, one serious omission: the section on 
safety makes no reference to rivers and 
streams. These are potentially very danger¬ 
ous for small children, so parents should 
exercise particular caution when near them. 
Also, the book is aimed at an American aud¬ 
ience, so some of the information is irrelevant 
to Australian conditions, and some of the gear 
mentioned is inappropriate or not available 
here. 

Despite these few shortcomings, the book 
is a very useful and comprehensive guide for 
bushwalking parents. 

Will Steffen 

Beyond the Snow Gums: The Alpine Area, 
Kosciusko National Park (NSW National 
Parks and Wildlife Service, 1989, RRP $3.00). 

High on the Main Range it is too cold even 
for snow gums. Here the nation’s highest 
peaks cluster together, and a unique 
environment unfolds to watchful walkers. 

This compact guide will help summer 
visitors appreciate and care for the alpine 
landscape as they pass through. Simple well- 
illustrated sections explain the geology, 
botany and history of the region. Sensible 
advice for walkers includes several pages of 
track notes. 

BW 

Vertical: A Technical Manual for Cavers by 

Alan Warild (Speleological Research Council, 
1988, RRP $29.50. Distributed by Spelean). 

Read this book! Whether you are a caver or 
not, if you fix ropes in caves, to rock faces or 


even trees, then there is more valuable 
information in this technical manual than any 
other comparable book. Even if you thought 
you knew it all, there is a range of fascinating 
ideas to be gained from even the most cursory 
glance through its pages. 

Alan Warild has crammed a lifetime’s worth 
of caving into the last two decades and now 
he has somehow managed to cram every 
conceivable facet of what he has learned 
about vertical cave techniques into a mere 
152-page A4 publication. Modest by nature, 
he would argue that he probably isn’t the 
world’s best vertical caver, but few would deny 
that he has written the best up-to-date guide 
to the sport. Taking everything into account, 
from the simplest of concerns such as clothing 
to the most sophisticated considerations of 
caving with two millimetre Venetian blind cord, 
he has done ample justice to a daunting task. 

The book is easy to read, the instructional 
diagrams are excellent and the photos clearly 
illustrate every point they intend to make. 
Certainly, in this case, every picture is worth a 
thousand words. Throughout, it is well 
researched and referenced. It makes use of a 
multitude of statistics to either reinforce those 
gut feelings of what is safe, or to scare you into 
adopting a new, safer alternative practice. The 
book is enlivened with Warild's laconic 
humour: ‘People who protect their heads with 
a construction helmet to save money are 
making a definite statement about the value of 
its contents'. As for the things the other books 
don’t tell you, the chapter on ‘Disasters' is a 
classic. This is the only technical manual 
which will have you on the edge of your seat. 
Now I can’t wait for the autobiographical book 
that describes his adventures, how he has 
soloed the world’s deepest caves and how he 
came to know so much about Vertical caving. 

Stephen Bunton 

The Birdwatcher’s Notebook by Peter Salter 
(Weldon Publishing, 1988, RRP $16.95). 

Written as a companion to The Slater Field 
Guide to Australian Birds, this soft-covered 
notebook for bird-watchers is designed to add 
more interest to the pastime by enabling you 
to keep a permanent record of the birds you 
have observed during your forays into the 
bush. 

A check-list of birds is arranged in the same 
order as they occur in the Field Guide and 
gives page references to that book. (Details of 
how to identify them are not included.) After 
the check-list, there is an index for 60 trips 
(where details of date, place, weather, 
companions and so on can be recorded), a 
nest-record chart, a relative-abundance chart 
and a chart for recording migrant arrivals and 
departures. 

Useful notes on bird-watching techniques, 
identification problems, hints for beginners, 
optical aids, photography, making a hide and 
a list of suggested books for your library all 
make interesting and sometimes amusing 
reading. In fact, readers will undoubtedly 
desire to become ‘twitchers’ and attend 
‘twitch-a-thons’ after reading the section on 
‘twitching’. 

Sue Baxter 
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“Walk in water and you’ll get your feet wet” 
could be an ancient Chinese proverb. It’s 
certainly an age-old problem for anybody who’s 
out and about in all weathers. 

Rain, hail, snow or ice, mixed in with a 
generous helping of mud or gravel, 
accompanied by the odd force-niner—you can 
count on the elements to put the boot in. 


For example, you can machine-wash them 
and pop them into the tumble drier, they’re 
colour fast and they won’t shrink. 

And you don’t have to buy your new boots 
a size bigger any more. But if you’re wearing 
SEELS in your old boots—that are a size 
bigger—just swap thick for thin socks, they’ll 
work just as well. 


Until now. 

SEELS* are a brand new product made 
exclusively from GORE-TEX* fabric. SEELS 
are designed to keep out the wet and at the 
same time let your feet breathe. Bushwalking, 
climbing, skiing or just walking the dog, it’s 
the modern way to keep out the damp and 
keep in the warmth—even with your old 
favourite boots you thought were past it. If 
you’d given up hope of keeping your feet 
dry—take comfort in SEELS. 

You wear them over your thin socks— 
SEELS will do everything your old woolly 
socks did and much more. 




Creative Technologies 
Worldwide 
Trade enquiries: 

W L Gore & Associates 
Australia Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 707, Brookvale, 

NSW 2100. Telex 73355. 
Answerback code 0ZG0RE. 
Telephone (02) 938 5755. 
Gore-Tex and Seels 
are registered 
trademarks 

Associates Inc. 

















Pulping Tasmania 

Editorial brings ’em out of the woodwork (or, at least, what’s left of it) 



I write in relation to your Editorial and 
Information sections in Wild no 32 where you, 
once again, stick your climbing spurs into the 
logging and paper industries and give them a 
good kicking with the latest hiking boots for 
good measure. 

I think it is time that you gave your readers 
some information on two issues in relation to 
the magazine—the first being the paper on 
which it is printed, and the second being the 
amount of advertising which appears. 

It seems a little hollow to say in an Editorial 
that Tasmania’s remaining ancient forests are 
being pillaged to allow Japanese paper mills 
to meet our demand for quality paper’ when 
your magazine is printed on white glossy 
paper. It may even be possible that trees in 
Tasmania have provided the paper on which 
your Editorial is printed! 

It is shallow to go on in the same Editorial 
and say Then we’ll have to seriously consider 
recycling paper and retraining the workforce’. 
You are a constant critic of government 
bureaucracy, yet the statement infers [s/c] that 
you, like others, will wait for regulations to 
drive the increased use of recycled paper. 
Why not take the lead, set the example? Is it 
because multi-coloured advertising layouts 
will not appear quite so magnificent when 
printed on recycled paper? 

Second point, advertising! In the years I 
have been reading Wild, I have taken note of 
the quantity of advertising and promotional 
material that makes Wild such a large 
magazine. Direct advertising regularly 
accounts for half of the magazine pages. 
Scouting around the magazines of the popular 
press, Women's Weekly[sic\, etc, Wild\s well 
out ahead, in fact running equal with the likes 
of the Age's Good Weekender [s/c] as a 
vehicle for advertisements. 

Congratulations, you are really in the big 
league of colour glossies! 

Bernard Young 
Wangaratta, Vic 

(It transpires that Mr Young, who omitted to 
include his address with his letter, is 
apparently employed as a ‘forester’ with a 
government bureaucracy which derives a 
substantial proportion of its revenue from 
logging Australian native forests.) 

For some years we have been actively 
involved in recycling waste paper and there 
are many further uses for such a product yet 
to be implemented throughout our society. 
Conversely, there are currently many 
unnecessary and unjustifiable uses of quality 
paper. However there are, of course, 
applications for which recycled paper is not, 
yet at least, appropriate. These include 
photographic publications such as those 
published by the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, the Wilderness Society, Peter 
Dombrovskis, and Wild, a factor dictated by 
both readers and aesthetic considerations. 


The use of such a high grade of paper should 
be confined to works which aspire to quality 
and are of historic, educational and aesthetic 
value. Unlike many other magazines, Wild is 
designed to be kept as an ongoing reference, 
a fact attested to by the unusually high 
percentage of educational institutions 
subscribing to Wild, the time and money we 
devote to the production of—grossly 
unprofitable—indexes and the demand for 
these and our magazine storage binders. 

High-grade paper confined to such products 
could, and should, be derived entirely from 
plantations of appropriate timber, not the 
short-sighted destruction of our limited and 
rapidly diminishing ancient native forests. (An 
article in the Australian Financial Review on 
24 April tells that an estimated 2.6 billion 
advertising catalogues were delivered to 
Australian consumers last year [160 per 
person], well over a third of which were thrown 
out the day they were received. Most of these 
would have been printed, in colour, on paper 
of reasonably high quality.) 

The percentage of advertising in Wild 
(exactly 50%) has remained unchanged since 
our first year of publication and is required to 
maintain our production quality. This 
advertising quota, possibly unique in 
magazine publishing, is filled every issue and 
much would-be advertising rejected, as is 
'non-specialist' advertising and advertising for 
a range of products including tobacco and 
four-wheel-drive vehicles. Despite Mr Young’s 
claims, Wild carries less advertising than 
Good Weekend and many other popular 
publications including some women's 
magazines. A recent issue of Vogue Australia, 
for example, carried one-fifth more 
advertising, on a percentage basis, than Wild, 
not counting the high level of 'advertorial’ 
common in fashion magazines. They also 
have circulations many times that of Wild and 
are largely printed on lighter paper, much of it 
in black-and-white. In this connection, it is 
worth noting that Good Weekend is distributed 
free of cost to the publisher inside its 
newspaper; Wild pays up to 25% of cover price 
for this service. Further, in addition to 
significantly greater buying power in 
purchasing raw materials, such as paper, 
most popular magazines, particularly Mr 
Young’s ‘colour glossies', are issued by 
industrial conglomerates, each publishing 
many titles and enjoying further economies of 
scale through owning their own printing and 
distribution companies. 

If Mr Young can tell us of an unsubsidized 
magazine of comparable quality and 
circulation to Wild but with less advertising, 
we’d be interested. Editor. 

I have just read your Editorial in Wild no 32 
about the future of my home. I, and a large 
number of fellow Tasmanians, fully agree with 
what you are saying. We share your anger and 


despair about what is being done. However, 
unlike you, we are also intensely frustrated 
because nobody, including yourself, seems to 
be able to provide possible and viable 
alternatives that would solve our island's 
economic problems without such damage 
being done. 

Meanwhile, the inexorable processes 
continue: with better technology and 
communications our jobs are transferred to 
Sydney, Canberra or Melbourne, our children 
leave to further their careers, and our 
properties are sold off to mainland 
speculators. Our major growth industry is 
unemployment; our most significant export is 
people. 

My major concern though is that you and 
others misunderstand the depth of feeling that 
Tasmanians have for their State, their concern 
to preserve, and to continue to be part of, our 
way of life. This means in the end that we must 
have more and better jobs for ourselves and 
our children. But where do we find them? 
Certainly not by building pulp mills that 
ultimately destroy what we want to preserve! 
But do companies or government 
departments choose to centralize operations 
in Tasmania—which is surely feasible; do 
nation-wide companies put major parts of their 
operations here? The answer, or course, is 
no!... 

There are a lot of mainland people who are 
concerned about Tasmania and this concern 
is welcome and in some instances vitally 
necessary. However, to focus this concern on 
the wilderness, forests, and rivers whilst 
ignoring or glibly passing off the broader 
concerns of Tasmanians just serves to 
increase our sense of geographic, economic 
and social isolation. I ask you therefore to pay 
more attention to this aspect when you ask the 
question ‘Whither Tasmania?’, and perhaps 
even be a bit more understanding (but not 
condoning) when decisions are made here 
that are environmentally unsound and 
economically suspect. 

Thank you though for your editorial; as far 
as it went I found it well argued and the 
conclusions compelling. Thank you also for 
the magazine, which gives me and my family 
a great deal of pleasure. 

Ray Williams 
Hobart, Tas 

As an avid bushwalker I am very keen to see 
that areas of native bush are set aside where 
forestry practices are restricted, but I dispute 
the argument made in the Editorial ‘Whither 
Tasmania?’ ( Wild no 32) that the answer in 
Tasmania is to halt logging in all native forests. 
The Editorial takes the view that forestry 
practices are a ‘short-term gain for a few’, yet 
all Australians benefit by the use of products 
that are a result of these practices. The idea 
to ‘lock up’ the forests for walkers seems to be 
a very selfish one, since a far smaller 
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BREAK THE SWEAT BARRIER. 
IT’S EASY WITH BRYNJE! 



Brynje® Thermo-Mesh sports underwear ventilates while 
you are active and insulates while you rest. On the move, 
air circulates through the open mesh, dissipating 
perspiration and stabilizing your body temperature. When 
resting, the Brynje body-net holds in the heat with an 
insulating web of warmth. Made from Meraklon® 
polypropylene fibres, Brynje Thermo-Mesh is soft, 
supple, close-fitting, fast-drying and odour-free. Stay dry no matter how 
hard you work. Stay warm no matter how cold the 
weather. Brynje Thermo-Mesh, the ‘thinking thermal’ 
with the perfect fit. 


BRYNJE 




Sleep 

OnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



Thicker 
foam puts 
more 
insulation 
between you 
and the 
ground,so 
you stay 
warmer. 


Don't let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.O. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 46 6061 

^1988 Cascade Designs, Inc. 
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• 
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ASNES 

THE TELEMARK 
SKI FOR 

The ASNES Sondre 
Telemark is recognized 
as the superior 
backcountry and 
Telemark ski for serious 
skiers. 

The Sondre Telemark has full-length offset 
steel edges, a laminated wood core, nine 
millimetre side-cut and a camber stiffness 
that suits most skiers. Choose between the 
Quickstep pattern or waxable base. 

A BETTER TOURING SKI 


YOU 

t 


□ t ANY MOUNTAIN 
we are now 
complementing our 
Gore-Tex® and 
Entrant® range with 
Polarplus and Polarlite. 
We see Polarplus/lite 
as wool without the 
drawbacks. It has a 
high warmth-to-weight 
ratio but, unlike wool, 
absorbs very little 
water. It dries fast and 
keeps you warm. It 
never pills and can be 
washed without 
shrinkage. Look for 
these quality products 
at specialist shops. 



proportion of the public would then benefit 
from the forest resource. A far more balanced 
view is that both forestry and recreation can 
occur in Tasmania, as the demand for wood 
products will not stop overnight just because 
logging is stopped. Maybe the best solution is 
to educate the public to reduce this demand 
or to accept recycled products. 

The Editor’s use of the greenhouse effect is, 

I believe, an erroneous one, as in most cases 
the forestry industry is replacing the forests 
that they harvest. These regenerating forests 
have been shown to use more carbon dioxide 
than old, senescent forests, and so forestry 
practices are in this way helping the fight with 
the greenhouse problem. 

This is not to say that forestry practices 
cannot be improved. For too long the industry 
has not taken a responsible attitude towards 
the environment, and has been able to get 
away with this, but with responsible 
management our forests would be able to 
grow to meet the ever-increasing demand for 
wood and recreational products. 

Nick O'Brien 
Ringwood, Vic 


The Editorial in Wild no 32 makes a strong 
condemnation of the Tasmanian forestry 
industry. The major threat to Tasmania’s 
bushwalking areas is not forestry, which 
affects most existing walking areas very little, 
but overuse and abuse by bushwalkers 
(‘loving the parks to death’). Wild has chosen 
to largely ignore this issue and to ridicule some 
of the management actions aimed at 
controlling the problem. 

Many forms of ‘management’ will inevitably 
be unpopular since a major attraction of 
bushwalking and related activities is to escape 
from bureaucracy. However, some ‘wilderness 
management’ is essential for environmental 
protection and to prevent severe over¬ 
crowding. Wild should play a major role in 
educating bushwalkers on acceptable be¬ 
havior in wilderness areas and should 
encourage debate on management issues so 
that the more enlightened management 
proposals win rapid public acceptance and the 
sillier ones are rejected before they go too 
far... 

Nick Sawyer 
South Hobart, Tas 


Rope Boys 

Thanks for the superb job you did on my Mt 
Wellington Track Notes and book reviews in 
Wild no 32. Unlike Simon Vallings, I'm quite 
happy for you to knock my submissions in to 
shape... 

Congratulations on your Editorial (Wild no 
32)...I’m glad you speak out in print, no-one 
else seems to... 

Stephen Bunton 
North Hobart, Tas 


Congratulations on your handling of Simon 
Vallings's article and letter. 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
ACONCAGUA § 

EXPEDITION & 

1989 I 


climbing 


ACONCAGUA 1990 
/\ The Australian School of 
x A. Mountaineering will run 
two expeditions to Aconcagua 
(22,835 0 in the 1990 climbing 
season: January; the Normal 
Route; February, the Polish 
Glacier Route. 

Because we have staff 
permanently stationed in South 
America during the summer 
climbing season, we can also 
offer privately-guided expeditions 
on Aconcagua. Contact our 
office for further details. We are 
taking bookings now! 


The Polish 


Mt Aconcagua. 


MANY THANKS TO THE OFFICIAL SUPPLIERS TO THE AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF 
MOUNTAINEERING ACONCAGUA EXPEDITION 1989. 


DENALI TENTS 


ASCENDERS 


S uccess comes more 

OFTEN WHEN YOU 
CLIMB WITH THE 
PROFESSIONALS! 

While not all the ASM 
Aconcagua Expedition members 
reached the summit of this 
challenging mountain, they all 
achieved personal altitude records 
of over 22,000' on South 
America’s highest mountain. 
Pushing themselves to new limits, 
gaining new skills and more 
confidence to go on and try 
bigger and better things, that’s 
success! 


Eureka! 


SINGLE ROPE TECHNIQUE 
EQUIPMENT 







ROCKCRAFT/ 
CLIMBING J 
SCHOOL^ 


•M VSTRAUj ^ 


summit eer 


A 11 the ASM expedition 
members had previously 
J, ^.participated in our basic 
rockclimbing and mountaineering 
course programme—testimony to 
the high quality and professional 
level of instruction to be found 
on all Australian School of 
Mountaineering courses. 


AS M Acor 


Expedition 


W INTER COURSES 

Our ever-popular winter 
mountaineering and ice¬ 
climbing courses in Kosciusko 
National Park are filling fast! If 
you are interested in participating 
in Australia’s premier 
mountaineering and ice-climbing 
course programme contact our 
office today. 

Five-day courses available in: 
Basic Mountaineering, Ice 
Climbing, Ski Mountaineering 
and Snow Survival. July until 
September. 


Write or call today for your free 14-page colour brochure detailing our extensive range of abseiling, rockclimbing and 
mountaineering courses and expeditions. 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 
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cross couwray ski f 


YOU SHOULD CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT POINTS... 
0 QUALITY, DURABLE CONSTRUCTION 
S EXCELLENT GRIP AND GLIDE 
0 VERSATILE PERFORMANCE 
a NO SECOND MORTGAGE 


we have rr/ 

THE FISCHER.TRA1U. CiaDWH 


a A PROVEN, ROBUST, FISCHER AIR-TECH CORE 
a FEATURES THE PROVEN CROWN BASE FOR 

OPTIMUM GRIP AND GLIDE—1 MILLION HAPPY SKIERS 
3 EASY TO USE IN A WIDE RANGE OF CONDITIONS 
3 FOR ONLY $175 THIS SKI IS SURPRISINGLY 
AFFORDABLE 


OKJE PROBLEM... 


| WITH LIMITED NUMBERS, AT $175, THEY’LL BE SKIING OUT 
THE DOOR FAST, SO HURRY IN, NOW. 

AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY FROM: 

JJOYL 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

US CANTERBURY RD HEATHMONT. PH: (03)7204647 


Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 RIVERSDALE RD, CAMBERWELL JUNCTION, VIC 3123 


J 



( 

\UTDOOR 

/Gear 


Quality Aussie-made and 
imported recreational 
equipment from: 
Outgear, J&H, Mont, 
Bunyip, Berghaus, 
Macpac, Fairydown, 
Karrimor, MSR, JanSport, 
Peter Storm, Metzeler, 
Cassin, Cousin and more. 

CALL TODAY 
FOR OUR WILD 
SPECIALS! 

008 03 4213 

STD FREE 
1213A Sturt Street, 
Ballarat, Vic 3350 


WANTED 

Young men and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years 


Brave enough to have a good, penetrating look 
at themselves and how they handle life. 

Adventurous enough to tackle the 

unknown and to face new challenges. 


and Courageous enough to decide that 

NOW is the time to find out what Outward Bound 
really is all about. 

To find out more telephone (02) 29 7784 
or send the slip below to: 


Bold enough to risk new social relationships and 
to work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar and 
to seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, cave, 
raft, rock-climb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

Interested enough to want to see some of the 
most magnificent mountains, bushland, rivers, 
rainforests and natural places in Australia. 


^ AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001. PH (02) 29 7784 | 


.P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 


□ Pack & Paddle Camps □ Standard Course (aged 17-29) g | 

□ Adult Course (aged over 30) 
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ANTARCTIC WORLD 
PARK BASE 
1989/90 

OVER-WINTERER 

VOLUNTEERS 

The international environmental 
organization, GREENPEACE, is looking 
for volunteers for the positions outlined 
below for the 1989/90 Over-wintering 
Team at the Greenpeace World Park Base in 
Antarctica. 

BASE LEADER 

Must be skilled in mountaineering and have 
sea-ice travel experience. Has preferably 
worked in polar climates and been in 
isolation leading small groups under 
adverse conditions. The Base Leader will 
be responsible for all activities at the base, 
including field trips and will be the chief 

Responsibilities will include the 
maintenance and operation of the base 
machines and systems (some training may 
be provided). 

MEDICAL 

DOCTOR/NURSE/PARAMEDIC 

Must be experienced in emergency medical 
procedures and prepared to accept the 
rigours of isolation and working under 
extreme conditions. Will be expected to 
assist the environmental research program 
and other projects at the base. 

RADIO TECHNICIAN 
Familiar with maintenance and repair of HF 
and VHF communications systems. 
Knowledge and experience with digital 
computer communications, HF antenna 
theory, and satellite installation and 
maintenance is essential. Possession of an 
amateur radio licence a definite advantage. 
Some knowledge of alternative energy 
systems, such as wind and solar energy, is 
useful. Will also be responsible for base 
electrical systems. 

BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENTIST/TECHNICIAN 
Will continue the existing environmental 
pollution monitoring program. Other 
projects will involve studies of fish and 
other marine life during the winter darkness 
and observations of seasonal variations in 
nearby freshwater lakes. Knowledge and 
extensive field experience in pollution or 
environmental studies, especially in polar 
regions, is essential. 

All applicants:Conversant in English and 
other languages useful. Previous Antarctic 
experience highly desirable. 
Mountaineering/cold weather/polar 
experience or previous experience with 
isolation in small groups helpful. Health 
must be excellent. Commitment will be 
required from September 1989 through 
March 1991. Specialized training will be 
provided as required, including survival 
training for the Antarctic. 

Please send resume, written in English, and 
a recent photograph to: Henk Haazen, 
Greenpeace Antarctic Campaign, 
Greenpeace NZ, Private Bag, Wellesley St, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
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cold 
weather 
protection 



Damart Thermolactyl has a large range of underwear 
made from chlorofibre, which will keep you warm, dry 
and free from chills under all conditions. 

Come and see the complete selection at our speciality stores; 


Sydney: 58 Clarence Street. 
Parramatta: 42 George Street. 
Newcastle: 7 Newcomen Street. 
Melbourne: 399 Elizabeth Street. 
Camberwell: 738 Burke Road. 
Geelong: 184 Ryrie Street. 


Adelaide: 98 Gawler Place. 

Brisbane: 270 Adelaide Street. 

Hobart: Imperial Arcade, Collins Street. 
Canberra: Custom Credit House, 

Cnr. Akuna & Bunda Streets. 
Perth: 900 Hay Street. 
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Winter Savings fr< 



MOUNTAINEER 
SLEEPING BAG 

• Made in Australia by Mountain Designs 

• Suitable for four-season and snow use 

• Filled with 900 grams of 500 loft down 

• Double draught-tubes over zip 

• Thermally efficient tulip shape 

• Two make a double 

Should be $399; JF C2 %M 

special price ^F 

Silk Inner Sheet 

• light • warm • compact • luxurious 



Normally $59; NOW $39 

CIRRUS 
RE-TEX 


Exclusive from Mountain Designs 
Long-line with draw-cord waist 
Two large pockets plus map pocket 
Tough YKK zip with Velcro storm-flap 
Factory seam-sealed 


Normally $249; NOW 


$219 



KAPUTAR 

RUCKSACK 


• Large 85 litre single-compartment rucksack 

• Made from tough long-lasting Kordura 

• 100% polyester harness fabric allows 
perspiration to wick away 

• Pivoted hip-belt for comfort and stability 

• Extendible lid and compression straps 


Special introductory price 


$199 


WILD COUNTRY 
GIANT QUASAR 

World-renowned quality and geodesic design. 
Strong enough to withstand fierce winds and 
the weight of snow. 

• Three-person tent, weighs 3.8 kg 

• Two doors, each with own verstibule 

• Shock-corded alloy poles 

• Seam-sealed, with tub floor. 


Normally $545; NOW 



EVERWARM 

THERMAL 

UNDERWEAR 


» Zany stripes or plain colours 
• Long-sleeve tops and long johns 
» Unisex sizing 


Usually $35 and $36; NOW 


$28 



CALL NOW 008 331 469 
For your FREE and ESSENTIAL 
Ski Equipment and 
Winter Clothing Catalogues 

or write to Mountain Designs 
Freepost 381,862 Hay St, Perth WA 6000 
No stamp needed 
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KARHU KODIAK 
KINETIC 


cmn° FF ski 

u IUU PACKAGE 



Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke St (03) 670 3354 
Sydney: 494 Kent St (02) 267 8238 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale St Braddon (062) 47 7488 
Adelaide: 185 Pulteney St (08) 232 0690 
Brisbane: 93 Albert St (07) 221 6756 
Perth: 862 Hay St (09) 322 4774 
Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad St (09) 385 1689 


» Touring ski 

• Half metal-edge 

• Excellent multi-purpose ski 
Fitted with Rottefella Super Telemark bindings 


Normally $387 
Mountain Designs Price 


$287 


FREE SKI BAG 




KARHU XCD 
KINETIC 


$1001 


* Telemark and back-country touring ski 
» Offset steel edges 

* Excellent grip and easy to turn. 

Fitted with Rottefella Super Telemark bindings 


$297 

FREE SKI BAG 


Normally $397 
Mountain Designs Price 




FISCHER 
EUROPA 99 
CROWN 


$1001 


» Telemark and touring ski 
* Offset steel edges 
» Great Crown base 
» Good grip, excellent glide 
Fitted with Rottefella Super Telemark bindings 


$357 

FREE SKI BAG 


Normally $457 
Mountain Designs Price 




ALICO 

MOUNTAIN SKI 


BOOTS 

• Vibram Nordic Norm sole 

• Cambrelle lining 

• Silicon-treated full-grain leather 


Normally $197 ^5 S Q 

Mountain Designs Price I ^ 


• All stock not necessarily available at all stores 

• Valid only until 25/7/89 or while stocks last 















JSfALUANCE 
*'"* FREEZE DRI 


Convenient, wholesome 
export quality precooked 
meals — ruggedly packed 
from Alliance Foods. 

Alliance Freeze Dri contains 
a wide variety of foods, 
including breakfasts, mains 
and dessert items, giving 
you an easy-to-prepare, 
lightweight meal for all 
outdoor situations. 


TRAMPING HIKING SAILING 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING SPORTS 
AND OUTDOOR ACTIVITY SHOPS 


WESTERN LAKES 
BACKPACK 
EXPEDITIONS 

EXPERIENCE 
THE TASMANIAN 
WILDERNESS 

The Western Lakes are a tight group of 
3,000 wilderness lakes on Tasmania’s 
Central Plateau. Our specialist 
bushwalking trips traverse the region 
from south-east to north-west: Lake 
Ada to the Walls of Jerusalem. Most of 
each trip is off-track, cross-country 
walking but the terrain is relatively flat 
and open. The alpine scenery is 
diverse and inspiring. Opportunities 
exist for enjoying: 

Abundant wildlife 
Spectacular landforms 
Solitude 
Trout fishing 

Itinerary for 1989/90 season: 

Specialist bushwalking trips from Lake 
Ada to the Walls of Jerusalem 
9 December-13 December 
$340 per person 
20 January-24 January 
$340 per person 
3 February-7 February 
$340 per person 

Specialist fishing tours to Blue Peaks 
*5 January-7 January 
$100 per person 
14 January-18 January 
$295 per person 

Custom tours to any of the Western 
Lakes on request. 

* For people under 18 years of age 
Your guides are Greg French and Rob 
McDonald. Both are experienced 
bushmen. Greg is the author of Trout 
Fishing in Tasmania. 

Further information can be obtained, 
without obligation, by contacting: 

WESTERN LAKES 
BACKPACK EXPEDITIONS 
29 Queens St, Ulverstone, 
Tasmania 7315. 

Phone (004) 25 2350 




















SKI MOUNTAINEERING? 

The PETZL 8007 is for experts who want the performance of a top- 
quality downhill binding with the flexibility expected of cross¬ 
country bindings 


Unimpeded 
release, even with 



HANDS-FREE 
LIGHT! 



See where you’re looking with a 
PETZL Zoom focusing headlamp. 
Easily slips on to your head. 
Powered by a 4.5 v Duracell 
(lasts up to 18 hours) 
or 3 AA cells (lasts 7 hours). 



by Spelean Pty Ltd (02) 264 299' 


WHY IS WORLD EXPEDITIONS THE BEST? 


Because our guides CARE! 


As a reader of "Wild" magazine, you undoubtedly have an 
appreciation of the Australian environment and a love for the special 
experiences it can offer. The team at World Expeditions shares your 
attitude. At World Expeditions, we run trips with minimal environmental 
impact and maximum safety. Wholesome food! Good equipment! 
Special experiences! Our aim is simply to be the best adventure travel 
company in Australia. To do this, we need the best people. Here are 
just a few of our team: 

Mike Grimmer looks after 
our Victorian cross country ski 
program because he is the best 
available. Mike simply loves the 
mountains and teaching people 
the art of cross country skiing. 

We have taught more people to 
cross country ski than any other 
company in Australia and have 
been doing so for 8 seasons. All 
of our guides are ASF qualified. The food and accommodation are top 
class. Groups are small and personal to ensure quality of instruction. 

Al Bakker directs our rafting and sea-kayaking programs. Al 
places a heavy emphasis on safety and guide training. We may not be 
the cheapest, so do not compromise on gear or training. We strive to be 
the best! This winter Al has arranged sea kayaking journeys in the Coral 


Sea and Fiji. Our rafting program is the most extensive in Australia. 
From the Herbert in Queensland to the Franklin in Tasmania. 




Stewart Angus helped rebuild the Coral Trekker, our very own 
square rigged sailing ship in the Whitsundays. Stewart loves the sea, 
sailing and the Islands. He is sure that you will too. 

Campbell Clarke operates our Kakadu program. This is his fourth 
season and he is especially looking forward to introducing this great 
cultural and environmental area to you. 

These four guides are representative of the 100 or so we have 
around Australia and the world. The common factor is that they all care 
about providing you with quality adventure. 

You deserve the best. Phone now for our brochure or further 
information. 

Sydney: (02) 264 3366. Melbourne: (03) 670 8400. 
Brisbane : (07) 229 5355. Adelaide: (08) 232 3155. 
Perth: (09) 221 2300. 

WORLD EXPEDITIONS 
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ZAMBERLAN 

committed to quality 



the walker's boot 


Model - 303 FELL-LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole 
Biflex midsole 

Anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole 
Top-quality Ingrassato leather uppers 


Model - 315 SPORT-LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole 
Biflex midsole 

Anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole 

Cambrelle lining 

Suede and Cordura uppers 



the Walker’s Boot 1929 1989 


Available from good 
Outdoor shops 

Trade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS (02) 977 1343 







For information on how 1 
Wild Publications Pty Lt< 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
7 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7488 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 57 3883 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 


Alpsport Ski and Camping Centre 
1045 Victoria Road 
West Ryde 2114 
Ph (02) 858 5844 


Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 


Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02)817 5590 


Canoe & Camping Supplies 
226D Princes Highway 
Kogarah Bay 2217 
Ph (02) 546 5455 


Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 484 3934 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 
3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 3833 


Great Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 
80 Parramatta Road 
Lidcombe 2141 
Ph (02) 647 1488 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 

Shop 34A 

Town Hall Arcade 

Cnr Kent & Bathurst Streets 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 8901 


Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 


Outback Billy’s 
59 Pacific Highway 
South Tweed Heads 2486 
Ph (075) 54 1500 


Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo Turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 


Single Rope Technique Equipment 
54 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 57 6420 


Ski Cross Country 
175 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (064) 52 4147 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02)412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
18 Hunter Street 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
493 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 261 3435 


Summit Gear 
(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 
12 Cornelia Road 
Toongabbie 2146 
Ph (02) 631 9899 


The Outdoor Experience 
518 Macauley Street 
Albury 2640 
Ph (060) 21 5755 


Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 


Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Townsville 4812 
Ph (077)75 6116 
Adventure Equipment Cairns 
Shop 11 

81 Grafton Street 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 31 2669 
Back Track Expeditions 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
Caloundra Camping Centre 
63 Bulcock Street 
Caloundra 4551 
Ph (071)91 7177 
Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 
Jim the Backpacker 
76 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 839 6609 
Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 
Mountain Designs 
93 Albert Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 
Outback Billy’s 
Cnr Ferry Rd & Minnie St 
Southport 4215 
Ph (075) 32 8588 


Queensland Conservation . 
Council 

Billabong Book Shop 
2 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 2801 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 252 4745 
Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


South Australia 


Canoe Sport Pty Ltc 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 


Flinders Camping Pty Ltd 
108 Gawler Place 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Mountain Designs 
185 Pulteney Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure 

Equipment 

228 Rundle Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08)232 3155 


Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3999 

Mountain Creek Camping and 

Clothing 

71 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 4395 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
76 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 4240 
Ruff 'n' Tuff 
10 Rooke Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 7099 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 


Victoria 


Aiking Repairs 
2nd Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 2586 


Ajay’s Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 


Algona Publications Pty Ltd 
259 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 2858 
Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 


BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 



BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 

99-101 Maroondah Highway 

Ringwood 3134 

Ph (03) 870 8888 

Bowyangs Maps & Guides 

259 High Street 

Kew3101 

Ph (03) 862 3526 

Broadway Disposals 

259 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 

Bunyip Boot Company 

PO Box 70 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03)417 6092 

Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 662 3349 

Canoe & Sport 

37 Haig Street 

Box Hill South 3128 

Ph (03) 898 4668 


Canoe Factory 
18 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03)817 5934 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 

Greens Environment & Community 

Bookshop 

247 Flinders Lane 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 654 4833 

High Point Camping and Disposals 

Shop 34 

Highpoint City 

Rosamond Road 

Maribyrnong 3032 

Ph (03) 318 6758 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
25B Whitehorse Plaza 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03)8901130 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
78 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 642 1942 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd Warehouse/Mail 
Order 

52 Smith Street 
Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03)417 6411 
Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 


Outbound Camping 
83 Mitchell Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 0070 
Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (008) 03 4213 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
12 Williamson Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
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Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Outsports 

36 Young Street 

Frankston 3199 

Ph (03) 783 2079 

Oz Camping & Disposals 

664 High Street 

Thornbury 3071 

Ph (03) 484 2849 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

8 Market Street 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 8596 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

360 Little Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 670 4845 

Richards McCallum A/Asia Pty Ltd 

POBox 14 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 419 4211 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03)663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

172 Moorabool Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 21 6618 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 6701177 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

523 Whitehorse Road 

Mitcham 3132 

Ph (03) 874 7044 


The Wilderness Shop Pty Lt 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 


Western Australia 


Geraldton Building Co 
PO Box 83 
Port Hedland 6721 
Ph (091)73 1755 


Mountain Designs 
31 Jarrad Street 
Cottesloe 6011 
Ph (09)385 1689 


Mountain Designs 
862 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 322 4774 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
Shop 11 

Westrade Centre 
105 Lord Street 
East Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 325 5984 


Ranger Camping 
1280 Albany Way 
Cannington 6107 
Ph (09) 458 9133 
The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Wilderness Equipment 
29 Jewell Parade 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 2813 


New Zealand 

Bivouac 
5 Fort Street 
Auckland 
Ph (09) 366 1966 
Bivouac 

76 Cashel Street 
Christchurch 
Ph (03) 66 3197 
Bivouac 
16 The Terrace 
Kelvin Chambers 

Ph 6 (04) 73 2587 


Mainly Tramping 
Level 1, Grand Arcade 
Willis Street 
Wellington 
Ph (04) 73 5353 


Guerba Expeditions 
8th Floor 
37 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 3222 


World Expeditions 
6th Floor 

131 Elizabeth Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 5355 


Hong Kong 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Services 
172 Tung Lo Wan Road 
Mezz Floor 
Causeway Bay 
Ph (5)669 313 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102 

32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 

USA 


Kosciusko Adventures 
PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 
Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 
Expeditions 
PO Box 224 
Woolgoolga 2450 
Ph (066) 56 1788 
Outward Bound 
G POBox 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (02) 29 7784 


Recreational Equipment, Inc (REI) 
International Mail Order 
POBox 88125 
Seattle 

WA 98138-0125 
Ph (01)206 575 3287 


Adventure 

activities 


Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O’Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 


Access to China 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 


Adventure Education 
62 Boundary Road 
Wahroonga 2076 
Ph (02) 489 4285 


Afro Ventures 
8th Floor 
37 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 3222 


Australian School of Mountaineering 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047)82 2014 


Barrington River Canoe Hi 
Barrington East Road 
Barrington 2422 
Ph (065)58 4316 


Peregrine Adventures 
7th Floor 

428 George Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 3588 
Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Single Rope Technique 
Adventure Training 
54 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 57 6420 
Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
c/- 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Tracks Europe 
8th Floor 
37 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 3222 
Transglobal (Egypt) 

5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 
Washpool Wildwalks 
8 Clarence Street 
Bonalbo 2470 
Ph (066)651129 
Wilderness Expeditions 
'Burramy' 

Cnr Eucumbene and Kalkite Roads 

Jindabyne 2628 

Ph (064) 56 7121 

Wilderness Expeditions 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

World Expeditions 

3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 

Northern Territory 


Blue Mountains Climbing School Odyssey Safaris Pty Ltd 

POBox 242 GPO Box 3012 

Katoomba 2780 Darwin 0801 

Ph (047) 82 1271 Ph (089) 48 0091 


Dragoman Overland 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 
Exodus Overland 
8th Floor 
37 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 3222 
Explore Worldwide 
8th Floor 
37 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 3222 


Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 0810 
Ph (089)85 2134 

Queensland 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
c/- Binna Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 
via Nerang 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 


Goway Canada Peregrine Adventures 

8th Floor Back Track Expeditions 

37 York Street 30 Grimes Street 

Sydney 2000 Auchenflower 4066 

Ph (02) 290 3222 Ph (07) 870 3884 


South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
228 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 3155 
Peregrine Travel— 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5905 
Thor Adventure Travel 
228 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)232 3155 


Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
POBox 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 

Maxwell's Cradle Mtn-Lake St Clair 
Charter Bus Service 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 


Mountain Stage Line Pty LI 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 


Open Spaces 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0983 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 


Par Avion 
PO Box 100 
Lindisfarne 7015 
Ph (002) 48 5390 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Airport 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Tasmanian Highland Tours 
POBox 168 
La Trobe 7307 
Ph (004) 26 9312 


Wilderness Air Seaplane Service 
Strahan Jetty 
Strahan 7468 
Ph(004) 71 7280 


Wilderness Air Seaplane Service 
Port Arthur-Hobart 
PO Port Arthur 7182 
Ph (002) 50 2292 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 

Australian and New Zealand 

Scientific Exploration Society 

POBox 174 

Albert Park 3206 

Ph (03) 529 3783 

Base Camp & Beyond 

’Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 
Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 221 
Oxley 3678 
Ph (057) 27 3382 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
1 st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 7252 
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Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
15 Grayling Street 
Belmont 3216 
Ph (052) 43 9487 


Peregrine Adventures 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 


Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9353 

Victorian Board of Canoe Education 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 817 6030 


World Expeditions 
1st Floor 

393 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 8400 


Western Australia 

Adventure Out 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4555 

Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Peregrine Adventures 

Summit Travel 

2nd Floor 

23 Barrack Street 

Perth 6000 

(09) 221 1268 

World Expeditions— 

Adventure World 

2nd Floor 

8 Victoria Avenue 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 221 2300 


New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Venture Treks Ltd 

POBox 37-610 Parnell 

Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Papua New Guinea 
New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 
World Expeditions— 

Pacific Expeditions 
POBox 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 


Classifieds 


80 cents a word (minimum $8.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue), 15 
April (winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October 
(summer). Advertisements will be inserted in 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any 
responsible for errors, although every care is 

All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or trade mark. 

Publications Pty Ltd, 415, Prahran, 

Victoria 3181. 

Adventure Guides Wanted. A small 
but fast-growing Sydney-based tour 


operator requires guides and assistant 
guides for its range of one- and 
two-day trips. The company operates 
white-water rafting, abseiling, 
canyoning and bushwalking trips from 
Sydney with daily departures all year 
round. Applications are invited from 
anyone with extensive outdoor 
experience and particularly those with 
previous guiding or group leadership 
experience. Casual, week-end and 
mid-week positions are available at 
present, with potential for full-time if 
required. Please forward resume 
showing full details of experience to 
Wild Escapes, GPO Box 4799, Sydney 
2001. (02) 660 2584. 

Books on mountains, mountain men, 
travel and all other topics. Maps, 
guides, posters. Discount and remain¬ 
der books. Good books bought and 
sold. Loch Wilson, Book Domain, 169 
Russell Street, Melbourne. (03) 663 
1473. 

Fibreglass Sleds for XC Touring. 

Fibreglass shell for only $126. Fitted 

SSSOL'phone^oIsjTggW^ah)^ 65, 
Koflach Mountaineering Boots. Size 
9.5, $100; Chouinard ice axe 70 cm 
$50; long Therm-a-Rest $50; japara 
tent, $60; Karrimor Jaguar VII 
rucksack $30; Europa 99 skis 205 cm 
$100; Montelliana rock boots size 4.5, 
$30. (03) 898 3082. 

Male, 40, wants tramping companion 
for extensive walks in New Zealand 
over next summer, from December. 
Write: A MacKenzie, PO Warrego, via 
Tennant Creek, NT 0862. 

Pure Silk Inner Sheets by DB Stuff. 
The ultimate in luxury sleeping. 
Lightweight, compact and so very 
comfortable. Colours available: red, 
royal blue, sky blue, wattle yellow, jade 
green, electric blue. Standard $43.50, 
long $46.50, YHA $57, double $89. 
Also available: cotton, poly-cotton, 
flannelette inner sheets; pack-liners; 


canyon bags; stuff sacks. Prompt 
mail-order service by Australia’s 
leading supplier of silk inner sheets. 
Prices include postage within 
Australia. Send cheque/money order, 
name, address, phone number, to 
Diana Bisset, DB Stuff, PO Box 52, 
Berowra 2081. (02) 456 1602. 
Whalesong. Join recording sessions 
at sea with 70 tonne whales. 7 days, 
$1,490. Departs August 5, 13, 21; 
September 8, 16, 29, 1989. Journey 
to the centre of the earth. Unique 
expeditions to explore the massive 
underground world of the secret 
Nullarbor. 11 days, $890. Departs 
October 4; November 12 1989. Close 
encounters with whales Join 
international expert observing at close 
quarters the world's rarest whale, help 
save this spectacular creature from 
extinction by assisting in vital research. 
No experience necessary. 9 days $695 
ex Adelaide. Departs July 29; August 
6,14,22; September 1,9,17,25 1989. 
Contact Osprey Wildlife Expeditions, 
27 Strathalbyn Road, Aldgate, SA 
5154. Phone (08) 370 9337. 



Victoria 3181. 

Snow Country Sports Club. 

Organized club activities with 
experienced leaders. Bushwalking and 
ski touring. Enquiries to 115 
Canterbury Road, Heathmont. Phone 
(03) 720 4647. 



Harrier 


Rossi Boots 
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COLLEGE 

24 It. Waterproof Du Pont Cordura®. Main 
zippered compartment and front pocket 
with stationery organizer. Reflective tape 
on front pocket. Padded back and 
shoulder straps. Large enough for school- 
or business-folders. 


EXTREME 

35 It. PU-coated high-density nylon with 
Cordura® base. Large zippered compart¬ 
ment with removable foam mat. Padded 
back and shoulder straps. 


PACIFIC 

42 It. Waterproofed high-density nylon 
fabric. Top-loading. Draw-string closure. 
Map pocket. Compression straps. Fully- 
adjustable, contoured, padded harness. 
Lumbar support and hip-belt. Internal 
frame. 



VALENCIA 

77 It. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura®. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Top zip-off cabin bag. Dual buckle system 
on front day pack. Internal frame. Fully 
adjustable harness. Zippered harness 
cover. Shoulder strap. A popular travel 
pack designed for travellers. 


LEOPARD 

70 It. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura®. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Two-way main compartment, bottom 
access. Dual buckle system on front day 
pack. Internal frame, fully adjustable 
harness. Zippered harness cover. Shoulder 
strap. Designed for travellers. 


BABY CARRIER 

Waterproofed high-density nylon fabric. 
Padded front and back. Compression 
straps. Two large zippered pockets^ 
Padded supports removable for , 
cleaning. Padded harness and w 
hip-belt. Sternum strap. 


mr 


Caribee backpacks are available from 
department stores and outdoor/disposal stores. / 
















SCARPA CALF TOUR 

• Designed for light touring and day skiing 

• Single-piece HS12 upper 

• Quality Scarpa construction 

• A reliable lightweight boot 

• Sizes 36-47 



SCARPA TELE COMP 

• New performance Telemark boot 

• Wider last, Cambrelle lining and extra lacing 

• High cuff gives better downhill control 

• Norwegian double-welt construction 

• Full Vibram sole gives support and torsional 
rigidity 

• Sizes 39-46 


SCARPA HS12 TOUR 

Classic all-purpose touring boot 

HS12 leather upper with graded nylon 

mid-sole 

Cambrelle lining, padded ankle and tongue 
Contoured foot-bed ensures comfort and 



SCARPA TELE SLALOM 

• Competition boot for Tele racing 

• Stiff reinforced shell with plastic spoiler for 
support 

• Easy-adjustment two-buckle closure 

• Anfibio leather upper with double tongue and 
EVA insulation 

• Sizes 40-45 


SCARPA NORTOUR 

• All-new back-country boot 

• Full one-piece HS12 upper 

• Norwegian-welted to a yellow block Vibram 
sole 

• Torsional rigidity for Telemarking and flex for 
touring . 

• Sizes 39-47 


See the Scarpa ski boot 
range at your nearest 
Berghaus/Scarpa stockist. 

g sigma 

IKS3 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, 
AUSTRALIA 












